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State regulation of 
public service com- 
panies is still on 
trial, according to 
W. J. Carr, a mem- 
ber of the California Railroad Commis- 
sion. Coming from a man identified with 
the work of state regulation this state- 
ment is surprising, and also because of 
the municipal war against telephone rates 
which is now in progress in Pacific coast 
states his declaration is significant. Fur- 
thermore, before his appointment to the 
commission to succeed the late Chairman 
Harley W. 


in several important telephone cases. 


Brundige, Mr. Carr figured 


What led Commissioner Carr to make 
such a critical statement regarding state 
regulation was the opposition to increasing 
utility favors 


rates. The commission 


valuations based on original costs and 
Views with alarm the contention of some 
utilities that reproduction costs at present- 
day prices should govern. 

In an address before the Pacific Coast 
Association, Commissioner Carr contended 
that the policy of regulation of utilities 
instead of open competition is still on 
trial, and he issued a warning that if the 


higher reproduction cost is substituted for 


the lower historical cost value, the public, 
Who created the policy of regulation, are 
likely step in and destroy it, and place 
the utili‘ies back on the base of competing 
with each other, and, in many cases, with 
municiy -owned service plants. 
* * kK * 

Commi:-ioner Carr’s views are attract- 
Ing mu attention, as they voice the 
Pinions «f the California board and other 


STATE REGULATION’S FAULTS AS 
VIEWED FROM THE INSIDE 


state commissions on the coast. In the 


course of his address, he made these 


statements : 


“One great barrier which must be sur- 
mounted by the system of regulation, if 
that system is to justify itself fully, is 
the control of expenditures, both oper- 
ating and capital. But the control of ex- 
penditures is by no means the most serious 
barrier which the system of regulation 
must overcome in order to justify itself. 


When regulation first came into use in 
this state, it was probably true that the 
actual cost of the property of most utilities 
was higher than the cost of its reproduc- 
tion new. Yet at an early date the policy 
was established of fixing rates to yield a 
return on the fair cost of the property. 

With the war, price levels changed. 
And now there is a movement, assuming 
considerable proportions and finding en- 
couragement in some court decisions, to 
force the commission to rates which will 
yield a return on values greatly in excess 
ot actual cost. 

If utilities are to receive rates based 
upon present-day property values, it means 
for years to come, as to many utilities, 
substantially higher rates; and with this 
will come, all too likely, the disintegration 
of the system of regulation. The public, 
with some reluctance, accepted the higher 
rates incident to increased operating ex- 
penses during and following the war. But 
now, in a period when prices are declin- 
ing, increases in rates are bound to impair 
public confidence in the system of regula- 
tion and without a reasonable measure of 
public confidence no 
endure. 


system will long 


Thus far the rail 
road commission of 
this state has ad- 
hered to the histori- 
cal cost of the prop- 
erty and the basis of valuation and rates. 
Are the utilities going to overturn this 
basis which has meant stability of return 
upon money invested? Are they going to 
risk the storm of public distrust and re- 
sentment which will come if reproduction 
new is taken as the measure of value? 

For if this result comes and general 
rate increases follow, just as the people 
created the system of regulation, they may 
in turn destroy it. Regulation is none too 
popular now. It will not take much to 
turn a popular distrust into affirmative 
action to supplant this system by 
other means or 
still on trial.” 


some 


method. Regulation is 


* * * * 

However, it is difficult to believe that 
state regulation of utility service will be 
discarded for a return to the days of ex- 
pensive competition among service com- 
panies. The conflict between the regula- 
tors and the operating companies over the 
question of taking original costs or repro- 
duction costs to arrive at valuations for 
rate-making purposes may be a serious 
one, but business considerations should lead 
to an agreement that would avoid an up- 
heaval such as would result if the system 


of state regulation were abandoned. 


The public have fared well under state 
regulation. Service has improved remark- 
ably in all utility lines. Rates may have 
advanced in recent years, but so have costs. 
immune from 


No industry has _ been 


the increased expense of meeting higher 


wages and improved living conditions, 
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The main thing is that the public are 
getting better service than ever before, 
and most experts believe that state regula- 
tion has helped the public to get it and 
the companies to furnish it. 


* * * * 


Managers of rural telephone lines re- 
port that their situation is improving ma- 
terially. 

“We have the best crops since 1915,” 
a South Dakota 
TELEPHONY. “Wheat ripened very slowly, 


writes subscriber to 
rain delayed the threshing and so our 
farmers have been behind paying their 
bills, but things are now picking up fine.” 

The U. S. A. is the best country on 
earth to live in. We all may have our 
trials and worries, and the rural telephone 
man probably often thinks he has more 
than his share. The farm telephone sub- 
scriber is rated as a hard customer to 
handle, but, as the South Dakota man- 
ager suggests, the farmer has his own 


troubles, too. Anyway, neither the tele- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, 
October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 


Missouri Telephone Association, Kan- 
sas City, Hotel President, November 
9 and 10. 


Illinois Telephone Association, Spring- 
field, Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Novem- 
ber 17 and 18. 


South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Huron, Marvin Hughitt Hotel, January 
10, 11 and 12. 








phone man nor the farmer has any right 
to kick on the U. S. A. in the long run. 
“Best crops since 1915,” and “things are 
picking up fine” are two encouraging com- 
ments, and they are characteristic of our 


country. 
x * * * 


The Class A telephone companies (hav- 
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ing annual revenues in execess of $250,000) 
in their reports to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission showed a material gain 
for the month of July and the first seven 
months of 1927. Gross operating revenues 
for the 79 companies reporting were 
$77,855,068 for July, 1927, as compared to 
$73,274,892 for July, 1926. 

For the first seven months this year 
gross revenues of these companies totaled 
$543,938,752, as against $503,584,264 for 
the same period in 1926. The net oper- 
ating income for seven months in 1927 
was $134,758,011. For the same period 
last year it was $119,617,936. 

These figures, which cover both Inde- 
pendent and Bell Class A companies, in- 
dicate the steady growth of the telephone 
business, and show an advance in recent 
months which is said to be lacking in the 
railroad field. Some of the larger roads, 
it is reported, will show a falling off in 
August earnings, while telephone com- 
panies’ gross revenues are expected to 
show normal gains over preceding months. 


All Ready for National Convention 


Program Completed and All Arrangements Made for Annual Meeting of In- 
dependent Telephone Industry in Chicago Next Week—Commercial, Account- 


ing, Plant and Traffic Divisions of Association to Hold 


At this year’s annual convention of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, emphasis will be laid upon the 
work of the association through the va- 
rious divisions. A special effort will be 
made to arouse interest of heads of de- 
partments with a view to securing more 
uniformity of practice and cooperation be- 
tween men occupying similar positions in 
operating companies. 

Conventions of other years have been 
marked by conferences of plant, account- 
ting and traffic department heads. This 
year, another division appears—the com- 
mercial—under the chairmanship of R. F. 
Wilder, general commercial manager, Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. The general session on 
Wednesday morning will be largely given 
over to the discussion of commercial as- 
pect of the industry. 

In former years, it has been the custom 
to have men outside the industry address 
the convention upon pertinent subjects. 
This year, all the speakers are telephone 
men, and, with but one exception, are as- 
sociated with the Independent industry. 

Arrangements for the convention are 
practically complete and indications point 
to an unusually large attendance. There 
have been many changes in the ownership 
of telephone companies during the year 





and the newcomers in the field undoubt- 
edly will attend in large numbers. They 
are realizing that the telephone business 
has many angles to it and that a conven- 
tion is the best place in the world to ob- 
tain information upon points regarding 
which they desire enlightenment. 

The operating people from the field will 
be present in large numbers, for the as- 
sociation has made a special effort to ar- 
range a program that will attract and hold 
their interest. 

Heads of the commercial department 
and managers will be interested greatly in 
what R. F. Wilder of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will have to say 
relative to the possibilities that the newly- 
organized commercial division of the as- 
sociation offers to companies. 

J. W. Baker of Spokane, Wash., from 
a company which has been. remarkably 
successful in the past few years, will give 
many thoughts and workable ideas for the 
development of new business. 

Harry M. Engh, of the Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Erie, Pa., and for many years 
with the American Appraisal Co., will 
present a most practical discussion of com- 
mercial studies in connection with rate 
cases. 

Accountants and plant engineers are in- 
terested in the application of the deprecia- 


Separate Conferences 


tion order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and H. H. Wheeler, Jr., chief 
engineer of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Lincoln, Neb., will discuss a 
pian for the class C companies to follow. 
This, however, will be only one of the 
tepics that the accountants and plant engi- 
neers will discuss. 

At the traffic division meeting, chief op- 
erators and traffic superintendents will re- 
ceive benefit and inspiration from papers 
on “Routing for Local Operating Instruc- 
tion” by Miss Rose Shebesky, supervisor, 
La Crosse Telephone Co., La Crosse, Wis.; 
“Conducting Supervisors’ Meetings and 
the Effect on Service,” by Miss Bess Peter- 
son, chief operator, Marshall Telephone 
Co., Marshalltown, Iowa; and “Poor 
Transmission Tickets,” by Mrs. Dorothy 
H. Van Ert, general traffic supervisor, 
Illinois Telephone Association, Spring: 
field, Ill. Voice technique and other sub- 
jects will also be taken up. 

On Friday morning, the four divisions 
will gather separately at breakfast and 
conclude their unfinished discussions 
Wednesday afternoon. 

At previous conventions it has been ™ 
general opinion that one session of the di- 
visional conferences was not sufficient, and 
this year’s program has been arranged 
with that criticism in mind. 
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PROGRAM 


United States Independent Telephone Association, 
Thirty-first Annual Convention, October 18-21, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18, 9:00 A. M. 
Registration of Members and Visitors. 
Opening of Exhibits. 
Meeting of Board of Directors. 


GENERAL OPENING SESSION, TUESDAY, 2:30 P. M. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer, by Chas. C. Deering, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Report of Chairman Accounting Division, by W. L. Lemon, Auditor of Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Report of Chairman Plant Division, by A. L. Stadermann, Chief Engineer of Citizens Independ- 
ent Telephone Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Report of Chairman Traffic Division, by Chas. C. Deering, Manager of Iowa Independent Toll 
Clearing House, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Appointment of Convention Committees. 
Submission of Resolutions and Proposals. 
Miscellaneous Business. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 
Annual Dinner for State Association Officers—6:30 P. M. 


Special Discussion of “Legal and Accounting Problems Arising Out of Pole Line Moves on 
Highways,” by Alfred L. Geiger, general attorney, United States Independent Telephone 


Association, Washington, D. C. 
GENERAL SESSION, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 9:30A. M. 
President’s Annual Statement, by F. B. MacKinnon, Chicago. 


“The Commercial Division—Its Possibilities and Scope,” by R. F. Wilder, General Commercial 
Manager, Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


“Development of New Business,” by J. W. Baker, Assistant to the General Manager, Interstate 
Utilities Co., Spokane, Wash. 
DIVISION LUNCHEON CONFERENCES, WEDNESDAY, 1:00 P. M. 
Accounting and Plant Joint Luncheon and Conference— 


“Discussion of Plan for C Class Companies to Follow in Applying the Interstate Commerce 


Commission Depreciation Order,” by H. H. Wheeler, Jr., Chief Engineer, Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Commercial Division Luncheon Conference— 


Special Topic—“Commercial Studies in Connection with Rate Cases,” by Harry M. Engh, Man- 
ager of Public Relations, Mutual Telephone Co., Erie, Pa. 
Traffic Division Luncheon and Conference— 


“Routine for Local Operating Instruction,” by Miss Rose Shebesky, Supervisor, La Crosse Tele- 
phone Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


“Conducting Supervisors’ Meetings and the Effect on Service,” by Miss Bess Peterson, Chief 
Operator, Marshall Telephone Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 


“Poor Transmission Tickets,” by Mrs. Dorothy H. Van Ert, General Traffic Supervisor, Illinois 
Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


GENERAL SESSION, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20, 9:30 A. M. 
Election of Directors. 
General Business. 


“Address and Demonstration of Latest Discoveries and Inventions of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories,” by S. P. Grace, General Commercial Engineer, New York. 


THURSDAY, 12:00 M.. ANNUAL MEETING OF PIONEERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Pioneers’ Annual Luncheon, Entertainment and Dance, 12:30 P. M. 


BREAKFAST CONFERENCES, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21, 8:30 A. M. 


Accounting, Commercial, Plant and Traffic Divisions. 


GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY, 10:30 A. M. 


General Discussions of Association Policies. 
General Business. 
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EXHIBITORS AT NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


American Electric Co., Inc., Chicago. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
Automatic Electric Inc., Chicago. 
L. M. Berry & Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Lynton T. Block & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bowdle Accounting System, Cerro 
Gordo, Ill. 
Carbon Products Co., Lancaster, Ohio. 
Chance Co., Centralia, Mo. 
Coffey System & Audit Co., 
apolis, Ind. 
Cook Electric Co., Chicago. 
Copperweld Steel Co., Chicago. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Chicago. 
Everstick Anchor Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
French Battery Co., Madison, Wis. 
Harrah Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, Ind. 
Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Chicago. 
A. J. Johnson Electric Co., Chicago. 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago. 
Leich Electric Co., Genoa, III. 
W. N. Matthews Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Cable Compound Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
National Carbon Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Quick Directory Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Reliable Electric Co., Chicago. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Chicago. 
Runzel-Lenz Electric Co., Chicago. 
Sands Electric Co., North Chicago. 
Signal Engineering & Mfg. Co., New 
York City, N. Y. 
Specialty Device Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Stacy Swivel Load Binders, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Templeton. Kenly & Co., Chicago. 
Unique Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago. 





Indian- 








As has been customary at national con- 
ventions, the morning of the first day will 
he given over to renewing of acquaintances 
and inspection of exhibits. The board of 
directors will also hold a meeting to close 
up the affairs of the association’s year. 

At the general session on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, reports of the different commit- 
tees will be made and various matters 
which it is desired to bring before the con- 
vention will be taken up. 

For a number of years, the officers and 
executives of state associations have met 
during the convention to discuss associa- 
tion affairs of general interest and to pro- 
mote cooperation between the state organ- 
izations. This year the annual dinner will 
take place on Tuesday evening and special 
attention will be given to a discussion of 
pole line moves on highways, presented by 
Alfred L. Geiger, the association’s general 
attorney in Washington. . 

The plan of opening conferences with a 
luncheon, which was tried out at last year’s 
convention, proved so successful that it 
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is to be followed at this year’s meeting 
and enlarged upon. Wednesday noon the 
four divisions of the association will gather 
at separate luncheons and take up the con- 
ference program immediately after. On 
Friday morning, the divisions will meet at 
breakfast in separate rooms, and after an 
hour and a half of discussion, will merge 
irto a general session, which will be the 
concluding session of the convention. 

The feature of the general session on 
Thursday will be an address by S. P. 
Grace, general commercial engineer, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, New York City, 
on the latest discoveries and inventions in 
the telephone art. Mr. Grace will give 
demonstrations and present samples of 
scme of the strange new materials and de- 
vices that may in the future have a great 
influence on telephone development. His 
address will be one which will interest 
everyone. 

The annual meeting of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association of the 
United States will be held at noon on 
Thursday and will be immediately fol- 
lowed by the organization’s annual lunch- 
eon and entertainment. This is in the na- 
ture of a mystery which the committee 
members are keeping a secret, but which 
will be divulged at 12:30 Thursday noon. 
It will be well worth attending. 

Of course, one of the great features of 
the national convention is the display of 
exhibits on the convention floor. All of 
the exhibit space has been assigned and 
there was demand for more during the few 
days preceding the convention. The ex- 
hibitors are making great plans for their 
displays this year and undoubtedly they 
will be more interesting and attractive 
than ever before. 


International Radiotelegraph Con- 
ference Now in Session. 


400 delegates répresenting 70 
nations and 41 communication companies 
were in attendance at the opening session 
of the International Radio Telegraphic 
Conference of 1927 on October 4 in Wash- 
ington D. C. 

Speeches by President Coolidge and Sec- 
retary Hoover, in which they stressed the 
need for enlargement of the scope of the 
existing radio convention, adopted at Lon- 
don in 1912 to deal only with marine 
transmission, and in which they gave as- 
surances that the United States would be 
willing to make concessions to its sister 
powers to speed the development of radio, 
were vigorously applauded. 

The fundamental purposes of the con- 
ference, as described by Mr. Hoover, “are 
to arrive at such modifications as may be 
necessary in our existing international 
treaties as will promote the wider use, re- 
duce the conflicts and stimulate the further 
progress of radio in international 
munications.” 

President Coolidge warned that the na- 


Over 


com- 
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tions must not permit the radio to be used 
as an agency to create ill-will and dissen- 
sion. Rather, he said, it should be utilized 


tc promote accord among the peoples of 


the earth. 

G. J. Hofker, inspector general of the 
Netherlands posts and telegraph, made a 
reply to the President’s address. He told 
the delegates that this is the first impor- 
tant conference of this type to be held out- 
side of Europe. He nominated Secretary 
cf Commerce Hoover for the presidency 
of the conference, and this was 
mously approved by the delegates. 

The rules to govern the present con- 
ference, which is expected to continue un- 
til the middle of November, are in all 
major respects the same as those that ob- 
tained in the radio assemblages held in 
London 15 years ago. French was adopted 
as the language of the conference, but the 
use of English in discussion on the floor 
was voted permissible. 

One of the questions to be determined 
is just how far governments shall go in 
dealing with international aspects of radio. 
In this country radio and telegraph utili- 
ties are privately-owned and 
whereas in nearly all the countries repre- 
sented in this 
are in the hands of the government. 


unani- 


operated, 


conference these agencies 

It will be the aim of the conference to 
agree upon provisions that will fit into the 
economic situation as it is presented in the 
United States. 

At the first meeting of Committee One, 
the convention committee, on October 7. 
Judge Stephen B. Davis, vice-chairman of 
the United States delegation, warned that 
the United States government would not 
accept a convention which would force the 
modification of the fundamental American 
policy of private radio control “which it 
believes to be for the best interests of the 
American people.” 

Judge Davis pointed out that “it has 
been the policy of the United States ever 
since its organization to recognize the prin- 
ciple of private operation of its communi- 
cation system.” 

“The policy of the federal government 
and of the individual states which consti- 
tute it,” he continued, “is to regulate the 
conduct of that business to the extent that 
the public demands, but not to interfere 
with the international management of the 


concern. 

“The first thing the delegation of the 
United States would suggest, is that 
there should not be any provisions in this 
convention, or in its regulations, which 


would affect the internal affairs of am) 
other country. We ask that you may take 
the same attitude toward the situation ™ 
the United States.” 


Judge Davis emphasized that would 
be almost impossible for Congress to ratt!) 
a radio convention which contained the 
detailed regulations governing th -_ 

by the 


of radio that have been propose 
major European delegations. 
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The Commercial Side of the Industry 


Here Is Detailed Presentation of the Many Functions of the Commercial 
Department of Telephone Companies—Represents Company in All Dealings 
Involving the Public—Discussion of Departments and Many Varied Duties 


The functional organization came into 
being when it was realized that the re- 
markable growth of the telephone business 
made it desirable to divide the responsi- 
bilities of operation into three distinct de- 
partments, each under separate direction. 

The plant and traffic departments have 
very important problems and all of them 
are more or less of a technical nature. The 
proper solution of their problems de- 
mands constant thought which makes it 
necessary to relieve them of the time-de- 
vouring duty of dealing with the public. 
This work in its many phases constitutes 
the responsibility of the commercial de- 
partment. 


Rates. ; 
The success or failure of the business 


depends to a large extent upon the ability 
of those in the commercial organization 
whose duty it is to determine the proper 
rates to charge for the service. Without 
cetracting from the importance of its other 
problems, it would seem as though this 
problem is the most important with which 
the commercial department has to contend. 

The rate must be set at a figure that is 
just in the right location between the cost 
of furnishing service and the value to the 
customer, if a healthy financial standing 
is to be maintained and the development is 
not to be retarded. In order to determine 
just what this rate should be, everything 
that can be possibly learned about the 
territory covered must be known. 

The building up of the enormous amount 
of data for use in rate work is a subject 
that cannot be covered in detail in an 
article of this kind. It is sufficient to say 
that the commercial people must know 
their territory thoroughly, the present con- 
dition of the community and its plans and 
Prospects for the future. 

Public Relations. 

The responsibility ot maintaining a 
friendly attitude in the minds of the public 
ior the company is by some considered as 
wholly a problem for the commercial de- 
Partment. This is a long way from the 
truth although the commercial department 
must be capable of reading intelligently 
Public Opinion so that whatever steps are 
necessary to change methods or practices, 
Which nay be the cause of any unfavorable 
thoughts, can be promptly taker. 

Publi relations, in itself, are not really 
@proble:n but are more a gauge by which 
We detirmine how well all departments 


landle heir problems. However, even 
though departments of the company do 
Wonderf::! work in furnishing service, this 
Must be 


ugmented by well-laid plans by 


By J. C. Carraher 


the commercial department of publicity and 
education because ordinarily the American 
public will not appreciate good service un- 
less they are told about it. 

Publicity. 

While general publicity is usually a 
function of the executive officers, the local 
commercial people can take advantage of 
the news columns of the local papers to 
keep the public informed about facts of 
interest in regard to telephone happenings. 
It must be a small office, indeed, that can- 
not furnish interesting news items for 
nearly every issue of the local paper. In 
fact, the newspaper man should be taught 
to consider the local telephone manager as 
his best source for interesting news items. 

Civic Associations. 

Civic associations are usually composed 
of men who have much influence in the 
community and who can very easily steer 
public opinion. 

The commercial man, if he can instill 
in the minds of the leaders of these civic 
bodies a wholesome respect for the com- 
pany’s methods and policy, and confidence 
in the management, will, if good service is 
given, find that his problem of handling 
the public is made very simple. So for 
his own good he must take an interest in 
the community affairs, work on commit- 
tees with these leaders and become one of 
the community’s leaders himself. 


Talks and Lectures. 

He must be at all times ready to explain 
the company’s side of any controversy and 
plan on frequent talks on telephone sub- 
jects to these organizations. In fact, in 
his lecture program, which should be care- 
fully prepared well in advance, he should 
make it a point to talk at proper intervals 
to all organizations, civic and otherwise, 
in his territory. 

In addition to his lecture program and 
newspaper publicity, he must use other 
means at his disposal to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the company’s problems and ac- 
complishments. These means may take the 
form of demonstration switchboards 
manned by competent people to show the 
public how calls are handled and how 
public cooperation helps in the furnishing 
of good service. 

Window displays are excellent to use in 
important sections where much educational 
work can be accomplished. Very often use 
of telephone service can be extended by a 
good display of our wares and visits by 
groups to our central offices where they can 
meet the chief operator and the traffic 
forces. 

The large users at least should be as- 
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sured by frequent calls from the commer- 
cial man, of our interest in his welfare. He 
must be kept posted on new ideas in equip- 
ment and how the telephone has been used 
to advantage by other business men. 
The commercial man should talk these 
things over with his customers and be able 
to suggest ways by which they can use 
the service to better advantage. A careful 
survey of the very large patrons’ telephone 


situation should be time to 


made from 
time. 

All conditions found should be carefully 
recorded and a detailed report given to the 
patrons with suggestions for improvement 
and a fuller use of the service. 

Growth Estimates. 

The estimated growth of the company 
is a most important commercial work. The 
success of all departments depends, in a 
large measure, on how well this work is 
done. Plans for the necessary equipment 
are based on their estimates, and a mistake 
in the figures will very often cause a con- 
dition where other departments cannot give 
real service on account of inadequate fa- 
cilities, or have on their hands plant which 
they cannot use to advantage. 

To provide proper estimates the com- 
mercial man must know conditions thor- 
oughly. There is hardly anything which 
can happen to affect the business or social 
life of any community that does not have 
scme bearing on the probable station gain. 
While past performances are a help in de- 
termining what will happen in the future, 
it has been proved often that this gauge 
cannot be depended upon solely to give 
proper estimate of future growth. 

When making up the estimate, a perfect 
knowledge of the community is essential. 
This is compared with past gains in simi- 
lar periods, and the estimate should then 
be prepared by the commercial man with 
knowledge, foresight and good judgment. 

Selling the Service. 

Selling the service is one of the big 
jobs of the commercial man. There are 
many things in connection with this work 
that are important. To the new applicant 
for service, as this is his first contact with 
the company, the impressions he gets are 
usually lasting. 

Care must be used in helping him to 
select the service best suited to his re- 
quirements. He should be made acquainted 
with the other service we furnish in addi- 
tion to that covered in his exchange serv- 
ice: contract, especially additional equip- 
ment and use of toll lines. If a new busi- 
ness, it might be possible to sell him some- 
thing in the way of special circuits, di- 
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rectory advertising space and the like. 

The new patron should be impressed 
with the necessity for our reasonable rules 
and regulations. Some of these and the 
reasons therefor should be _ explained. 
When dealing with the new applicant, we 
are given the best opportunity for explain- 
ing payment requirements. This will very 
often save for the patron irritation and 
save for the company considerable expens- 
ive collection action. Finally, he must feel 
that the telephone company is a friendly 
organization anxious to give him the very 
best of service and glad to hear from him 
when anything can be done to improve con- 
ditions. 

Canvassing. 

The demand for telephone service in the 
last few years has been enormous and in 
most cases it has not been necessary to 
do any canvassing work, except maybe in 
places where we happen to have an excess 
of plant. As the years go on, however, in 
erder to develop the service, the problem 
of canvassing those who have no tele- 
phones is bound to give the commercial 
man something to think of. 

We are, of course, going to gain in the 
number of telephones in use as the popula- 
tion increases. This gain, however, is not 
going to satisfy the real live company. 
Plans will be made to make the service so 
attractive that a large percentage of the 
people, who now think they cannot afford 
service, will become patrons. The com- 
mercial man will have to study the selling 
points of the telephone and take every 
means at his disposal to bring these to the 
attention of all in his territory who do not 
now have telephones in their homes or 
places of business. 

In order to do this work properly, can- 
vassing would have to be used in addition 
to other means of publicity. The ways and 
means of increasing the number of tele- 
phones in the homes and business places 
of present subscribers will also be given 
attention mainly through canvassing plans. 

Delay in furnishing service on account 
ef inadequate facilities is still a problem 
in some communities. Where this condi- 
tion exists, the commercial man must be 
careful not to allow those who have to 
wait to lose confidence in the company. 
He has plenty to reason from in the enor- 
mous demand and, if he knows conditions, 
can be proud of his company’s accom- 
plishments. 

Collecting the Revenue. 

The responsibility of collecting the com- 
pany’s revenue is charged directly to the 
commercial department. Collection work 
must be done in such a way that losses 
due to bad bills and delayed payments are 
kept at a minimum and friendly relations 
with the customer are maintained. Fre- 
quently extra effort to obtain better collec- 
tions causes unfriendly public opinion. 

The company cannot afford too great a 
loss, and certainly no company can do 
business successfully without the good will 
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cf the customer, so the collection practices 
must be built up very carefully and be 
applied in a most tactful way by intelligent 
men and women. 

It is true that when the amount out- 
standing is consistently low at the end of 
the month, there is less irritation on the 








Life Periods. 


Somebody told me that a successful - 


man’s life divided itself into three 
periods. 

In the first period, he has time, but 
no money; in the next, he has money 
but no time; and in the third, he has 
both time and money but no inclina- 
tions—F. H. Bedford, retired vice-presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Co. of New 


Jersey. 








part of the public. The trouble with the 
public is usually caused when, for some 
reason or other, the commercial people 
extend a degree of leniency and later are 
obliged to make extra effort to prevent 
losses which they should not properly bear. 

All telephone companies must, of neces- 
sity, have a collection policy that does 
apply to all alike. When payments are 
not satisfactory, usually the extra effort is 
applied generally and often gives offense 
because it is taking away a privilege which 
the customer was led to believe he pos- 
sessed. Therefore, in order to keep things 
going smoothly, the need for this extra 
effort must be removed; and it can be re- 
moved only by getting the collection figure 
where it should be and then establishing a 
carefully-planned .collection policy that 
will function continuously. 

This will mean that certain regulations 
for the payment of bills will have to be 
made. The public then must be educated 
in every possible way to follow these 
requirements. When they for any reason 
do not pay promptly, the matter must be 
Lrought to their attention tactfully with an 
explanation as to why such rules are 
necessary. 

The reasonable man who is willing to 
pay his bill will soon cooperate in making 
prompt payments, and the others from 
whom the losses usually come can be han- 
dled in such a way that the losses may be 
reduced to a minimum without any serious 
effect on public relations. 


Credit. 

With every collection plan there must be 
some thought put into the credit problem. 
It must be appreciated that we are placing 
at the disposal of the customer a very 
expensive plant for him to use as much as 
he will. 

With the new applicant, especially, we 
should make some effort to determine his 
ability to pay and that we have at least a 
reasonable chance for the collection of a 
final bill. Every possible bit of informa- 
tion must be gathered at the time the 
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application for service is made. If there is 
any question at all about his credit stand- 
ing, sufficient advance payment should be 
made to protect us against loss. 

Final Accounts. 

After an account becomes final, the com- 
mercial man must take whatever steps are 
necessary to collect it. Any leniency in 
this respect will create a very poor im- 
pression. Local attorneys and collection 
agencies should be used if other attempts 
fail. 

If it is charged to worthless, record 
should be kept to prevent the same cus- 
tomer from doing it over again, and the 
bill should be called to his attention from 
time to time. It is surprising how many 
of these bills can be collected after they 
are given up as hopeless. 

Adjustments. 

Adjustments are really part of collection 
work, and the same tact and care is re- 
quired for handling disputes and claims. 
The policy for adjustment work should be 
a broad and liberal one because the honesty 
of the American people can be depended 
upon. On the other hand, the impression 
that our records are not accurate is very 
liable to be given if we accede to all 
demands for adjustments too readily. 

In telephone work the charge for the 
unit of service is often too small to war- 
rant any elaborate record in order to sub- 
stantiate our billing. For this reason, 
when our bills are questioned, we must 
cepend upon an explanation of our method 
of recording to satisfy the customer 
rather than on any detail of the individual 
item that would enable him to recognize 
the charge. Usually an explanation of the 
care used in recording and the small 
chance of error will satisfy a reasonable 
patron, especially when he is depending 
on nothing but his memory in questioning 
a bill. 

The larger items usually carry sufficient 
detail to enable the commercial man to 
determine the correctness of the charge or 
to place it, if it is incorrect. 

By the keeping of good records of past 
adjustments, the patron who is unreason- 
able in his demands and the one who is 
trying to get something for nothing can 
easily be located, and with the aid of some 
special method of recording can be i 
duced to accept our billing. 

Record Work. 

The issuing of service orders and the 
large amount of record work in the com- 
mercial office must be accurately handled. 
The records of the whole company aré 
based upon the service order, and errors 
or careless handling of this work will 
cause endless confusion and often loss of 
a substantial amount of earned revenue. 

Constant supervision of this work ® 
about the only thing that will give satis 
factory results. All who take a part ™ 
it must know how important it is and that 
the smallest error is liable to cause set 
ous and lasting trouble. 
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Another commercial problem, especially 
in the larger centers, is the editing of the 
telephone directory. The directory is com- 
piled with the help of service orders. When 
orders are issued to install, remove, or in 
fact, any work that would affect the listing 
of a name in the directory, a record of the 
transaction must be forwarded to those 
charged with the duty of compiling the 
directory. 

This compiling work must, first of all, 
be accurate. Many mistakes in this work 
would cause endless confusion and expense. 

The delivery of the book to the customer 
must be arranged for by the commercial 
department. The smaller books can often 
be handled by mail, but as the books be- 
come larger, this delivery work can be 
done more efficiently by some delivery con- 
cern, or some local agent with proper 
facilities and a good knowledge of the 
community. 

An important part of this work is the 
proper estimating of the number of books 
needed for present patrons and to take care 
of new installations until the next delivery. 
When the book is large, any carelessness 
in estimating is bound to be expensive. All 
the work in connection with the delivery 
must be carefully checked and supervised 
in order to avoid loss or irritation to the 
patron. 

Directory advertising is a source of 
revenue that is receiving more and more 
attention from the commercial organiza- 
tion. The cost of furnishing this service, 
as compared with the revenue received, is 
very small and often the receipts will pay 
the entire cost of compiling and publishing 
the directory. This is a very considerable 
amount when all the company’s directories 
are considered. 

Relations With Other Departments. 

The relations with other departments 
cannot be neglected. The commercial man 
must have a general knowledge of the 
other departments’ work, but must not 
attempt to supervise it. His task is to 
represent the public when he confers with 
the other departments.. He must know 
how the public feels and give the other 
departments the benefit of this knowledge 
so that they can conduct their affairs, inso- 
far as possible, as to receive the approval 
of the public. 

In these conferences also, he must ob- 
tain from the other departments sugges- 
tions as to how the public can help them 
in their efforts, and make use of these sug- 
gestions in dealing with the public. In 
short, he represents the public in his con- 
ferences with other departments and rep- 
resents the other departments in his deal- 
ings with the public. 

Public Telephones. 

A large part of the reventie is collected 
from public prepayment service, and the 
commercial department must see that this 
Part of the service is given the attention 
It deserves, 

Planning for additional public telephone 
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development should take into consideration 
the fact that there are few places where a 
new public station or an additional one 
will not pay a good return on the invest- 
ment. The very poorest and most obscure 
store will often turn in a surprising reve- 
nue, and frequently compare favorably 
with the better class of stores that would 
seem to have a better patronage. 

The paying of a commission to the agent 
is often necessary but not always so. The 
commercial man must determine what 
commission should be paid. This must 
depend upon the need for the service, the 
value of the location to the company, and 
the value of the space occupied. 

It has been determined by studies that 
locations conspicuously signed will pay 
much more than those where the signing is 
inadequate. Neat, well-arranged signs are 
an important part of the public telephone 
work, and constant study of this feature 
will give good results. 

The public telephone agent, while not a 
telephone employe, should understand some 
of our problems. He must have contact 
with a large number of telephone-users, 
and if his attitude is right and he has a 
general knowledge of conditions, he will 
be able in many instances to say enough to 
ward off criticism. The commercial man 
will add to his chances of keeping friendly 
public relations, if he spends some time 
with his public telephone agents. 


Public Offices. 

The public offices are a part of the com- 
mercial department. The commercial man- 
ager must see that these are located con- 
veniently, that their appearance is such 
that they will reflect credit upon the com- 
pany, and last but not least that those who 
have occasion to use them are treated in- 
telligently and with uniform courtesy. 

When our customers come to visit us for 
one reason or another, we must put our 
best foot forward. A poor impression re- 
ceived then will be hard to change. 
Selection and Training of Commercial 

People. 

With all this important work to care for, 
the selection and training of commercial 
employes will always be a serious prob- 
lem. In the new employes, we should look, 
first of all, for a good disposition and a 
level head. They must be endowed with 
a good education, be able to think quickly, 
and be able at all times to express them- 
selves tactfully and courteously. 

Given a man or woman with these quali- 
ties, the commercial department must then 
have an arranged schedule of instruction, 
examination and observation, so that those 
in charge will know that all commercial 
people are representing the company in a 
manner that will bring the confidence and 
respect of the public. 

The calibre of the telephone people will 
usually be reflected in the attitude of the 
public toward all public utilities. The tele- 
phone is such an intimate part of the busi- 
ness and social existence that our contacts 
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with the public will probably’ be much 
more frequent than in any other industry. 
The impression gained by the public in 
these contacts will determine largely its 
cpinion as to the success of the American 
method of private ownership of public 
utilities. 

There are millions of people in this 
country who feel that the solution of some 
of our troubles is government management 
of all public utility enterprises. This is 
notwithstanding the many good and suffi- 
cient reasons why this is not so, and the 
fact that in every instance where any com- 
parison can be made, the public is served 
better and at less expense when private 
management controls the industry. 

These erroneous ideas are due to un- 
familiarity on the part of some of the 
public with our aims and ideals, and a lack 
of understanding of our problems and 
accomplishments. The commercial people 
must educate the public and wipe away all 
these misunderstandings, and it is a task 
worthy of the highest type of men and 
women. 


General Telephone Co. of Chicago 
Sold to Madison, Wis., Interests. 
Announcement of the sale of the Gen- 

eral Telephone Co., of Chicago, holding 

organization for five telephone companies 
in the Middle West, to an unnamed or- 
ganization, believed to be the Insulls, was 

made in Muskegon, Mich., on October 2. 
Joseph B. Lockwood, president and gen- 

eral manager of the General company, 

announced his resignation and severance 
of connections with the company. 

The Michigan Home Telephone Co. of 
Muskegon and Grand Ledge, absorbed in 
the sale, includes several exchanges in 
western Michigan north to Ludington. 

The General company had its offices in 
Chicago, but they were removed to Mad- 
ison, Wis., the middle of last month. The 
same interests which control the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co. of Madison, Belvi- 
dere Telephone Co., Belvidere, IIl., and 
the Associated Telephone Co., of Long 
Beach, Calif., are the new owners of the 
General company. 

In addition to the Michigan property, 
the General Telephone Co. owns the 
Commercial Telephone Co., Lawrenceville, 
lll, the People’s Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., the Kansas State 
Telephone Co., Baxter Springs, Kans., and 
the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Associa- 
tion, Grayville, Ill. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, October 10—Copper— 
Steady; electrolytic spot and _ futures 
13.25c. Tin—Firm, spot and nearby $56.75 ; 
December, $58.25. Iron—Steady and un- 
changed. Lead—Steady; spot New York 
6.25c; East St. Louis, 6c. Zinc—Firm; 
East St. Louis spot and futures 6.10c. An- 
timony—Spot 11.25@11.37%c. 
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“Telephony's” Annual Prize Article 
Contest Now Under Way 





Six Hundred Dollars in Prizes 





During the past three years, articles by many different writers have been presented in 
TELEPHONY. Many of these articles were submitted for the prize article contests which 
TELEPHONY has conducted with a view of presenting telephone people the latest thoughts, 
ideas and practices of those who are actually carrying on this great industry of ours. 


The telephone business is a many-sided one with peculiarities all its own. For that 
reason its problems, perplexities and practices can be adequately written about only by tele- 
phone people. It takes a practical telephone worker to talk telephone “shop.” 


TELEPHONY offers to telephone people cash prizes for articles relating to telephone 
work, apportioned to the four general divisions of the industry, as follows: 


General or Executive Subjects: Plant or Construction: 





EE bend keerenk sus usteunawn $75.00 CD accideeeksene av eeaksdes $75.00 
EE Wait cavetses wee sank nen 45.00 ED. nisickbneseeesnen kanes 45.00 
PPT CT eee Tere Lee er 30.00 ED Gh bneres nna ned arvasenena 30.00 


Traffic or Operating: 


Commercial or Business: 


EERE T Tee CETTE CTT T Cre ;. $75.00 Fe Te Ne OTE TT TTT $75.00 
CE icdetedokekianes evens 45.00 CE pins cevedseenadeneea 45.00 
EE, oc6nebenkebe eds neten ane 30.00 SE aw dish cddectvaxaadeeede 30.00 


The contest is open to men and women of the telephone field. The practical value of 
an article to TELEPHONY ’S readers, rather than the construction and phraseology, is a fac- 
tor given weight in judging the merits of an article. 


Articles should be typewritten, on one side of the paper only, and double-spaced. 


Photographs, pencil sketches or diagrams help to illustrate an article and make it more in- 
teresting. Articles of from 1,800 to 3,600 words are usually sufficient to tell an author’s 


story. 


Articles submitted in the contest which do not take prizes will be considered for pub- 
lication in TELEPHONY at the regular rates for contributions. 


Contest closes November 21, 1927. Start now on your paper, the time is getting short. 


Stanley ly dbee mee 


Editor. 
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The Breadth of the Commerce Clause 


Growth of Legislation Founded Upon Clause of Constitution Giving Congress 
Power to Regulate Commerce Among the Several States—Address Before 
Convention of National Association of Railroad & Utilities Commissioners 


I have selected a subject so broad that 
] hope I may escape a quite general criti- 
cism of a speaker who forthwith forgets 


or ignores his subject after announcing, 


it. I use as a text, paragraph 3 of section 
8 of article I of the Constitution: Con- 
gress shall have power, “To regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several states and with the Indian 
tribes.” 

This grant of power consisting of only 
16 words may, for the purposes of this 
Ciscussion, be limited to seven: “To reg- 
ulate commerce among the several states.” 
No equal number of words in any other 
clause, paragraph, or section has given 
rise to so much and such varied legislation 
as have these. 

The origin of the commerce clause is of 
great historic interest. Prior to the Revo- 
lution and under the Articles of Con- 
federation, the colonies and states sought 
commercial supremacy. Those having 
ports sought to magnify them and monop- 
olize both domestic and foreign commerce. 
Hatred and bitter rivalries were engen- 
dered. 

With no central authority, there was 
and could be no uniformity in import or 
export duties or in the inspection laws. 
The trade situation was chaotic, as in- 
dicated by the following facts gleaned 
trom Fiske’s “Critical Period of Ameri- 
can History, 1783-1789” : 

Virginia sought to keep her tobacco at 
home by her export duties and inspection 
laws. Maryland by the same means sought 
to do the same with regard to her potash. 
Massachusetts prohibited the exportation 
of grain and unmanufactured calf skins 
and imposed a heavy inspection tax on 
exports to other states of tobacco, butter, 
and other products. And the state of 
North Carolina levied an embargo on the 
€xportation to other states of .corn, wheat, 
flour, beef, and bacon. 

New York, through import duties, ex- 
cluded butter, milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts irom New Jersey, and firewood from 
Connecticut. Rhode Island levied an ad 
valorem tax of 5 per cent on all articles 
imported from the other states and from 
abroad, and thereby raised enough revenue 


'o meet the state’s expenditures. I quote 
trom Fiske: 


pleanwhile, the different states, with 
their different tariff and tonnage acts, be- 


san to make commercial war upon one 

oe. No sooner had the other three 
sie England states virtually closed their 
TTS tk 


British shipping, than Connecticut 


By John J. Esch, 


Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission 


threw hers wide open, an act which she 
followed by laying duties upon imports 
from Massachusetts. 

Pennsylvania discriminated against Dela- 
ware; and New Jersey, pillaged at once by 
both her greater neighbors, was compared 
to a cask tapped at both ends. The con- 








A Formula for Success. 

I really can see no excuse for any 
healthy young man, born of self-re- 
specting parents, not to succeed. I 
would gladly organize a company to 
assure success. My company would ask 
of its policyholders nothing out of the 
ordinary, no special brilliance, no ab- 
normal talents; no inordinate industry 
even. 

In issuing this policy about all the 
rules and conditions would be: “You 
must be industrious, temperate and hon- 
est. You must give diligent attention to 
your business, lead a clean, honorable 
life, and deserve as well as try to suc- 
ceed.”—Adolph S. Ochs, Proprietor, 
New York Times. 








duct of New York became especially 
selfish and blameworthy. That rapid 
growth, which was soon to carry the city 
and state to a position of primacy in the 
Union, had already begun. 

After the departure of the British, the 
revival of business went on with leaps and 
bounds. The feeling of local patriotism 
waxed strong, and in no one was it more 
completely manifested than in George 
Clinton, the Revolutionary general, whom 
the people elected governor for nine suc- 
cessive terms. es a 

It was his first article of faith that New 
York must be the greatest state in the 
Union. But his conceptions of statesman- 
ship were extremely narrow. In his mind, 
the welfare of New York meant the pull- 
ing down and thrusting aside of all her 
neighbors and rivals. Under his 
guidance, the history of New York, during 
the five years following the peace of 1783, 
was a shameful story of greedy monopoly 
and sectional hate. Of all the 13 states, 
none behaved worse, except Rhode Island. 

A single instance, which occurred early 
in 1787, may serve as an illustration. The 
city of New York, with its population of 
30,000 souls, had long been supplied with 
firewood from Connecticut, and with 
butter and cheese, chickens and garden 
vegetables, from the thrifty farms of New 
Jersey. 

This trade, it was observed, carried 
thousands of dollars out of the city and 
into the pockets of detested Yankees and 
despised Jerseymen. It was ruinous to 
domestic industry, said the men of New 
York. It must be stopped by those effec- 
tive remedies of the Sangrado school of 
economic doctors; a navigation act and a 
protective tariff. 

Acts were accordingly passed obliging 


every Yankee sloop which came down 
through Hell Gate, and every Jersey 
market boat which was rowed across from 
Paulus Hook to Cortland street, to pay 
entrance fees and obtain clearances at the 
custom house, just as was done by ships 
from London or Hamburg; and not a 
cart-load of Connecticut firewood could be 
delivered at the back door of a country 
house in Beekman street until it should 
have paid a heavy duty. 

Great and just was the wrath of the 
farmers and lumbermen. The New Jersey 
legislature made up its mind to retaliate. 
ae Connecticut was equally prompt. 
At a great meeting of business men, held 
at New London, it was unanimously 
agreed to suspend all commercial inter- 
course with New York. Every merchant 
signed an agreement, under penalty of 
$250 for the first offense, not to send any 
goods whatever into the hated state for a 
period of 12 months. By such retaliatory 
measures, it was hoped that New York 
might be compelled to rescind her odious 
enactment. 

But such meetings and such resolves 
bore an ominous likeness to the meetings 
and resolves which in the years before 
1775 had heralded a state of war; and but 
for the good work done by the Federal 
convention, another five years would 
scarcely have elapsed before shots would 
have been fired and seeds of perennial 
hatred sown on the shores that looked 
toward Manhattan Island. 


From a situation thus presented, the 
Articles of Confederation gave no relief; 
for under them, no power was granted to 
levy taxes to provide national revenue, this 
being dependent upon the contributions of 
the several states. There was no power 
to build or equip a navy or to raise or pay 
an army. With no power to provide for 
the common defense, there was no way to 
command respect abroad. Finally, there 
was no power to regulate or control trade, 
either foreign or domestic, these being 
matters reserved to the several states. 

Immediately following the departure of 
the British troops, there was a marked 
increase in trade with consequent increase 
in rivalry and the struggle for supremacy. 
A meeting of representatives from Mary- 
land and the Old Dominion met at Alex- 
andria to adjust conflicting interests in 
traffic on Chesapeake Bay and adjacent 
rivers. No conclusion was reached, but 
a call was issued for a further meeting at 
Annapolis, Md. In the meantime, wide- 
spread interest was aroused, resulting in 
the meeting of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1787. 

It may safely be stated that the neces- 
sity of securing industrial peace among 
the states in order to end chaotic condi- 
tions and growing hatred and bitterness 
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was a leading motive for calling the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Its long delibera- 
tions under the presidency of Washington 
gave birth to the Constitution. It is of 
interest to note in what manner the Con- 
stitution sought to solve the various prob- 
loms which the conditions I have narrated 
created. 

To avoid discrimination and in the in- 
terest of uniformity, Congress was given 
power, “To lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imports, and excises, to pay the debts, and 
provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States.” “No 
tax or duty shall be levied on articles ex- 
ported from any state.” 

“No preference shall be given by any 
regulation of commerce or revenue to the 
ports of one state over those of another; 
shall vessels 
state be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another.” “No state shall with- 
out the consent of the Congress lay any 
exports, 


nor bound to or from ene 


import or duties on imports or 
except what may be absolutely necessary 


for executing its inspection laws.” “No 
state shall without the consent of Con- 
gress lay any duty of tonnage.” 

And finally, the commerce clause: “To 
regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several states and with 


Indian tribes.” 

These provisions were incorporated in 
the Constitution after contention, 
concession, and compromise. They repre- 
sented a hope that under them it would be 
possible to build up a large and successful 
commerce, 

When it is 
merce clause was adopted at a time when 


only 


remembered that the com- 
our population was only three million and 
the only vehicles were boat and wagon, 
and that the un- 
amended for 137 years, and now applies to 
numerous forms of transportation never 
dreamed of by the founders, and vitally 
affects 115,000,000 people, the flexibility 
and adaptability of the clause to the needs 


clause has remained 


of our time is a marvel. 


Coming of the Railroad. 

For many years after the adoption of 
the Constitution, Congress, under the 
ccmmerce clause, exercised its authority 
i enacting laws relating to commerce by 
water, such as the entering and clearing of 
vessels, liability of ship owners, obstruc- 
tions to navigation, the revenue cutter and 
iife saving services, etc. In aid of naviga- 
tion, it made appropriations for canals and 
the improvement of rivers and harbors. 

It was not until 1831 that the Albany & 
Schenectady R. R. ushered in a new 
means of transportation, which in course 
of time was to supplant the canal and pike 
and toll road. 
but with the trend of empire westward, 
the rails pushed the Alle- 
ghanies to the Ohio River, and then be- 
yond to the Great Lakes and the Missis- 


In 1854, the Rock Island crossed 


Progress at first was slow; 


were across 


sippi. 
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that river the Western 
country. 

Few of the states entered the field of 
railroad construction. Congress, realizing 
the need of a line to the Pacific, passed 
laws providing for generous land grants 
and bond issues in aid of the construction 
of the Union and Central Pacific just 
prior to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
The completion of this great project, in 
1869, gave impetus to railroad construc- 
tion throughout the country. 

The following years, up to 1880, marked 
an era of development never equalled, but 


and penetrated 











Motto for a Long Pull. 
Don’t bother about genius. Don’t 
worry about being clever. Trust to hard 
work, perseverance and  determina- 
tion. And the best motto for a long 
march is: “Don’t grumble. Plug on!”— 
Sir Frederick Treves. 











accompanied by inflation, speculation, and 
exploitation. With no control, state or 
federal, many abuses arose. There were 
discriminations and rebates; and _ indi- 
viduals and communities throve at the ex- 
pense of others, through the enjoyment of 
special privileges. The situation became 
so aggravated in the late seventies that 
such mid-Western states as Illinois, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin passed the so-called 
“oranger laws,” fixing by legislative fiat 
or through state boards, freight rates, par- 
ticularly on agricultural products. 

The rail carriers then, obsessed with 
the idea that they were private corpora- 
tions, with right to conduct their business 
upon the laissez faire principle, promptly 
contested the constitutionality of these 
state laws in the courts. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, however, de- 
cided that a state had authority to fix its 
intrastate rates, and many states followed 
the example of the “granger” states. 

With no regulation of interstate rates, 
much confusion and dissatisfaction arose; 
and the demand for federal regulation 
grew, until Congress responded by the 
enactment of the Interstate Commerce Act 
in 1887. This act created a commission 
and provided the machinery for its opera- 
tion. Congress thought it had given the 
commission power to prescribe maximum 
reasonable rates, but the U. S. Supreme 
Court, in 1897, in Freight Bureau Cases, 
167 U. S. 479, denied it such power under 
the act. 

By reason of this and other decisions of 
the federal courts, the commission, in its 
annual report for 1897, declared: “Recent 
adjudications had, it was believed, shown 
defects in the act or so increased the diffi- 
culties of administering it as to render its 
enforcement as a remedial statute prac- 
tically impossible.” It thereupon made 
elaborate recommendations to Congress to 
remedy the defects found by the courts. 
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While Congress gave no immediate con- 
sideration to these or similar recommenda- 
tions, owing to the continuance of the re- 
bate evil and an increasing public demand, 
it framed, in 1903, the Elkins act, provid- 
ing heavy penalties for both the giver or 
rebates and for the wilful 
failure to publish rates or observe the 
tariffs. The act has had a most beneficial 
effect, and violations to it are now excep- 
tional cases. 

Under continued pressure to supply the 
lack of power to the commission to fix the 
maximum reasonable rate and secure com- 
pliance with its orders, Congress, after a 
country-wide agitation, passed in 1906 the 
Hepburn act. This act, for the first time, 
ir definite terms, gave the commission the 
authority to determine and prescribe what 
will be the just and reasonable rate to be 
charged. This act further gave the com- 
mission the right to prescribe a uniform 
system of accounting. 


receiver of 


The next major act in the regulation of 
common carriers was that of the Mann- 
Elkins act of 1910, which gave to the com- 
mission the right of suspension and 
authority over individual or joint classi- 
fications, and for the first time over tele- 
phone, telegraph, and cable companies, 
whether wire or wireless. Prior to the 
passage of this act, express, sleeping car, 
and pipe line companies had been made 
subject to the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce act. 

In several of its annual reports, the 
commission had called attention to the 
desirability of having made a_ physical 
valuation of the properties of the carriers 
subject to its jurisdiction, as an aid in the 
determination of the justness and reason- 
ableness of the rates charged or to be 
charged. 

State authorities also manifested an in- 
terest in the subject, and as a result Con- 
gress in 1913 passed the Valuation act, 
under which the commission has completed 
the underlying reports on over 240,000 
miles of road, has served tentative valua- 
tions on 157,578 miles, and final valuations 
on 16,508 miles. After the final valuations 
of given dates for the several carriers by 
railroad have been served, it will still be 
necessary to bring them down to date. 
This done, there will have been made the 
greatest valuation of all time. 


Transportation Act of 1920. 

This brings us up to the last important 
act of Congress relating to interstate com- 
merce—the Transportation act of 1920. In 
all of the preceding acts, the prohibitory 
or punitive element was largely dominant. 
Because of railroad abuses in the past, 
Congress, as well as the state legislatures, 
followed a policy of restraint and c ympul- 
sion rather than one which permitted 
freedom of action. 

The burdens carried by the railroads 
during the great war and while under 
federal control, demonstrated as never be- 
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fore the vital part they played in our eco- 
nomic life, and that if they were to 
continue as going concerns, legislation 
under which they were to be turned back 
to their owners must be of a constructive 
and not deterrent character. 

The Transportation act of 1920 was the 
first act to recognize the government’s re- 
sponsibility in proper measure of assuring, 
not guaranteeing, the constitutional war- 
rant that property devoted to public use 
was entitled to earn a fair return upon the 
aggregate value of the property of the 
carrier held for and used in the service of 
transportation. 

This act, besides making numerous 
amendments to the Interstate Commerce 
act, bringing the same, as it were, down 
to date, and making provision, since re- 
pealed, for the adjustment of labor dis- 
putes, added new sections which greatly 
increased the powers and work of the 
commission. Among these, a few may be 
cited: The issuance of certificates of 
convenience and necessity for the exten- 
sion of a line of railroad or the construc- 
tion of a new line or the abandonment of 
a line. Also the issuance of such cer- 
tificate with reference to securities. 

Section 500 declared it to be the policy 
of Congress “To promote, encourage, and 
develop water transportation, service, and 
facilities in connection with the commerce 
of the United States, and to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water 
transportation.” 

Under this and other sections and the 
act creating the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, the Black Warrior and Missis- 
sippi Barge line is doing an increasing 
business, showing a surplus for the last 
year. 

Section 26 authorizes the commission 
after investigation to order the installation 
of automatic train-stop or train-control 
devices or other safety devices upon the 
whole or any part of a rail carrier’s line. 

Other provisions of the act enabled the 
adjustment of the many complicated finan- 
cial problems arising out of federal con- 
trol. Most of these have already been 
settled without litigation. Much time and 
labor is now being expended in determin- 
ing the amount of excess earnings under 
the recapture clause. It is evident that 
many millions of dollars will be found 
payable into the government’s contingent 
fund. 

Finally, section 13 provides for coopera- 
tion between the commission and the state 
regulatory bodies in certain rate situations 
where intrastate rates are involved. The 
cooperative plan agreed to between the 
commission and representatives of your 
organization is now in operation with in- 
creasingly satisfactory results. 

The Transportation act became effective 
February 28, 1920. The momentum of 
war conditions continued until the fall of 
that year, when a world-wide slump oc- 
curred. Prices fell at the very time the 
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increased rates under ex parte 74 went 
into effect. 

The year 1920 was, therefore, not a fair 
test of carrier operation under the act. 
Nor was the year 1921, for the slump 
continued; nor was 1922, for in that year 
occurred the shopmen’s strike lasting three 
months and the coal strike lasting five 
months. Nineteen hundred twenty-three 
was the first normal year under the act. 
Ic was the peak year in revenue car load- 
ings. While there was a slight recession 
in 1924, the year 1925 exceeded the year 
1923. The car loadings this year (1926) 
indicate a possible total of over 52,000,000 
carloads, a record for all years up to date. 

Safety Legislation. 

From 1893, when the first Safety Ap- 
pliance act providing for automatic 
couplers and continuous brakes was en- 
acted, up to the present, numerous acts 
have been passed to promote the safety of 
employes and the traveling public. 

Among these were the Boiler Inspection 
act, the Hours of Service act, the Acci- 
dent Reports act, the Ash Pan act, and 
several others. 

Is it conceivable that the Fathers, when 
they framed those seven words, “To reg- 
ulate commerce among the several states,” 


' could have had in mind that they would 


at some future day be invoked by Con- 
gress to justify legislation looking to the 
preservation of human life? 

Other Legislation. 

The amount of legislation sponsored by 
these seven words, as already recited, is 
still far from complete. Under them, 
Congress has created the Federal Trade 
Commission, an independent. agency, whose 
chief function is to determine unfair meth- 
ods of competition between persons and 
corporations and common carriers in mat- 
ters relating to interstate commerce. It 
has created the Federal Water Power 
Commission consisting of the Secretaries 
of War, Agriculture, and the Interior. 

This commission has power to grant 
permits to construct dams over navigable 
streams. Under the terms of the permit, 
there is right of recapture by the govern- 
ment at the end of 50 years. Under cer- 
tain conditions, the commission has control 
over the rates for light and power and 
over the issuance of securities. 

The present Congress has passed the 
bill creating a Bureau of Aeronautics in 
the Department of Commerce, giving to 
the Secretary of Commerce regulatory 
control over air-craft traffic. <A bill has 
passed both houses giving the Secretary 
of Commerce or a commission control 
over the radio. 

As already stated, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has jurisdiction over 
telegraph, telephone, and cable lines. Bills 
are now pending in Senate and House to 
regulate auto busses and trucks, and the 
commission has just concluded a country- 
wide investigation of the subject. Verily, 
it does seem that the commerce clause is 
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justification for control of transportation 
on the earth, in the heavens above the 
earth, and in the waters under the earth, 
Laws Administered by Various 
Departments. 

No clause of the Constitution has given 
birth to laws administered by more 
agencies and departments of the govern- 
ment than the commerce clause. Under it, 
the Department of Commerce, in addition 
to the laws already referred to, gathers 
statistics relating to interstate commerce 
and has a Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. 

The Department of Agriculture admin- 
isters the Cotton Futures act, the Grain 
Futures act, the Grain Standards act, the 
Warehouse act, the Packers and Stock 
Yards act, the Meat Inspection act, and in 
conjunction with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of the Interior, the Pure 
Foods and Drugs act, an act which pro- 
hibits shipment in interstate commerce of 
foods that are misbranded or adulterated. 

The Department of the Treasury has 
jurisdiction of the public health service 
and the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of toxins, viruses, and serums, the 
Quarantine acts, and acts preventing the 
introduction into this country of con- 
tagious diseases. 

The War Department looks after the 
improvement of rivers and harbors and 
the operation of the Mississippi and Black 
Warrior Barge line and other lines now 
being projected. The barge line is an 
experiment to determine whether or not it 
is possible to make inland water transpor- 
tation profitable. If it is made profitable, 
the government will dispose of its interest 
and allow private enterprise to carry on 
the work. 

The Department of Justice, by reason 
of numerous additions to the penal code, 
made under sanction of the commerce 
clause, in recent years has had its juris- 
diction broadened and its duties increased. 
These additions have provided penalties 
for offenses which heretofore have in a 
measure been punished by state laws. As 
illustrative, the following are mentioned: 

The Automobile Thefts act; punishing 
the breaking of seals of cars carrying 
interstate commerce; transporting pistols 
and gambling devices; under the Webb- 
Kenyon act, as modified by the Reed 
amendment, transporting intoxicating li¢- 
uors from one state into another. Con- 
gress has enacted the Mann White Slave 
act punishing interstate adultery. The 
Black Bass act prohibiting shipments 
interstate under certain conditions. The 
House has passed the Dennison Blue Sky 
bill to protect innocent purchasers from 
investing their money in schemes assuring 
quick fortunes. 

When the House committee on inter 
state and foreign commerce was consider- 
ing the Black Bass bill, the chairman 
wittily observed: “We have the White 

(Please turn to page 67.) 
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or under construction throughout 
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HE old English and Dutch types of Colonists in 
South Africa are gradually merging into the Afri- 
kander, the Dutch strain at present being a little 

stronger by virtue of its majority in population. 


Nevertheless the structure of civilization in South 
Africa tends to follow more and more closely British 
ideas. The Afrikander has two languages at his com- 
mand, English and the Taal, and the future Afri- 
kanders will be a blend with their own racial 
characteristics. 


The British Colonists in South Africa live a spacious 
comfortable life; they are interested in horses, play 
cricket, and enjoy themselves with gusto and leisurely 
determination to miss nothing that can give satisfac- 
tion or add to their physical well-being. For this 
reason, and following British tradition in other spheres, 
‘*Strowger’’ has been welcomed in South Africa as an 
indispensable factor in communications. 
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One Hundred Per Cent Maintenance 


Best Possible Maintenance Not an Extravagance But Real Good Dividend 
Payer Not Only in Money But in Public Relations—Subscriber Usually 
Right in Most Cases of Trouble—The Repairman and the Influence He Exerts 


By G. A. Fritz, 


Repair Supervisor, Michigan Bell Telephone Co., Detroit, Mich. 


“The winner of good public relations and 
holder of good will of the subscriber.” 

As a matter of readily observable fact, 
American business is keyed up to a gait 
which would produce a universal crash if 
every telephone were suddenly put out of 
commission. 

Viewed from the standpoint of its appeal 
to human interest and its possibilities of 
service in the cause of universal democ- 
racy, no more important invention than the 
telephone was recorded in the 19th century. 

One hundred per cent maintenance is not 
extravagance but a real good dividend 
payer, not only in money but also in that 
which is greatly appreciated by the 
subscriber, “uninterrupted service.” 

First of all, the method of a routine 
general inspection of all P. B. X. systems 
is a prolonger of life for the equipment 
originally installed. Keeping the equip- 
ment, drop and line in a good working 
condition at all times assures the telephone 
company of good public relations with its 
subscribers, without which the telephone 
company is lost. 

Public pay stations are a source by 
which the public judges and forms its 
opinions as to the interest shown by the 
telephone company for the public’s con- 
venience and assurance of service. Main- 
tenance of public pay stations at a high 
standard is a big factor in bringing about 
good public relations and good will which 
can only come through good service. 

Business places, hospitals, police stations, 
fire and municipal departments, where tele- 
plione service is a paramount issue should 
net be delayed in the attention of repairs 
that become necessary on account of use 
that the equipment is subject to. Here 
again general inspections will eliminate the 
possibility of an interference to the 
subscriber’s service. 

This done will establish the thought and 
belief in the subscriber’s mind that the 
telephone company surely means to guard 
against any controllable condition that will 
assure him uninterrupted service; conse- 
quently, the subscriber will appreciate the 
hig part the telephone company plays in 
the success and running of his business in 
a profitable and satisfactory manner, which 
cannot help but make a real friend for 
the telephone company. 

The recommendation for “general rou- 
tine inspections” on these three types of 
service is, in my opinion, the greatest crea- 
tor of good public relations that I know 
of. It is the writer’s opinion, formed from 





actual experience, that the subscriber is 
usually right in most cases and that he 
does not use up his own personal time in 
reporting to the telephone company some- 
thing that is just imaginary on his part. 
When a report is received by the repair 
manager from the subscriber, advantage 








Habits—Good and Bad. 


We are creatures of habit. We suc- 
ceed or fail as we acquire good habits 
or bad ones; and we acquire good hab- 
its as easily as bad ones. 

That is a fact. Most people don’t be- 
lieve this. Only those who find it out 
succeed in life—Herbert Spencer. 








should be taken of the opportunity offered 
the telephone company to make a friend 
of the subscriber by showing him every 
ccurtesy and assurance that his request 
will be cared for to his satisfaction. The 
cost to the telephone company cannot be 
compared with the value of the good will 
cf the subscriber derived through courtesy 
and good service. 

It is the writer’s opinion and belief that 
there is no other person “bigger” in the 
telephone organization than the repair 
clerk, for it is he who can and should take 
advantage of the time when the subscriber 
is making a complaint and naturally is in 
a more or less antagonistic spirit toward 
the telephone company, and prove to him 
that the telephone company will go the 
limit to care for and remedy his trouble. 

A promise must never be made unless 
one is sure that it can be fulfilled; so, in 
the case of the repair clerk he should see 
that when a promise is made it is carried 
cut to the letter. 

The testman should always make his 
tests in an accurate manner, being guided 
by the subscriber’s complaint. After this 
procedure, there comes the time and oppor- 
tunity to meet the subscriber and verify 
our sincerity and interest to serve actually, 
by the dispatch of a repairman to the 
subscriber’s promises. 

The repairman should make a thorough 
test and inspection of the subscriber’s 
equipment at the time of his visit. Pre- 
cautionary measures should always be ap- 
plied to prevent any probable repeated 
report. The repairman should never 
criticize with the subscriber the workman- 
ship of an employe of his own or other 
department, as it does not boost the com- 
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pany’s or his own stock in the minds of 
the subscribers. All cases of poor work- 
manship should be brought to the atten- 
tion of his foreman. 

The repairman should not on his own 
initiative enter into any controversy with 
the subscriber, but should always listen 
attentively to the complaint, then make 
cvery effort to remove the cause of inter- 
terence to the subscriber’s service. lf 
there are conditions existing that are be- 
yond his control or jurisdiction, the repair- 
man should advise the subscriber of the 
department and person in charge to whom 
he should refer his case for attention and 
correction. 

Cooperation of all employes as a whole 
tends to give better service to the public 
and better satisfaction to the employe 
exercising the same. 

There is nothing more impressive to the 
public mind than an _ up-to-date repair 
organization of a public utility. The repair- 
man for a telephone company can do much 
in the furtherance of good relations be- 
tween his company and the public by prac- 
ticing the following common sense and 
good judgment standards: a _ repairman 
clearing trouble and entering subscriber's 
premises should always be as clean as pos- 
sible and go about his work in a business- 
like manner. Neatness of person and neat- 
ness of work generally go hand in hand. 
Ciose observation will show that the clean- 
est man generally does the best work. 

The repairman should always be courte- 
ous, never forgetting the words, “Thank 
you,” also “Good-bye” before he leaves the 
subscriber and is on his way. 

As said before, there is no other em- 
ploye who comes into such direct contact 
with the public and subscribers as the re- 
pairman of a telephone company. 

Trouble, as we in the telephone business 
define it, is a condition which interferes 
with or impairs the subscriber's telephone 
service, which consequently calls for cot- 
centrated action on the part of the plant 
department. In the majority of cases, the 
outside repairman carries out the details 
involved to eliminate the source or fault 
of interference. The repairman should be 
yroud to be able to clear any case ot 
trouble detailed to him. One way service 
is better than none at all. This should 
aiways be done when possible by the re 
pairman in a temporary manner ii the re- 
quired apparatus or material is not avail- 
able for a permanent job at the time of his 
visit. 
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What Is Your Company Doinég? 





Chats About Company Doings. 
By Staniey R. Epwarps. 
Recently we ran across a clipping from 
the Chicago Daily News bearing a March, 


been the case if conditions had continued 
along normal lines without the break of 
the war. 


There is another very interesting war 


telephone official hasn’t made much prog- 
ress because that fear has made him hesi- 
tate to lay his cards on the table and be 
frank with those with whom he deals. 


1923, date. It covered an interview with 
Wm. H. O’Brien, chief, Telephone and 
Massachusetts 


Telegraph division, 
partment of Public Utilities, 
on the matter of “lengthy 
visits” over the telephone, par- 
ticularly on party lines, and ad- 
vocated a five-minute limit to 
calls. Many companies were 
much interested in “long talks.” 

The clipping was sent to Mr. 
O’Brien and he was asked if 
time had seen any improvement 
in the tying-up of lines through 
long visits over the telephone. 
Mr. O’Brien’s reply and discus- 
sion of the problem are inter- 
esting. Says he: 

“There is no question but 
what the publicity for the last 
iew years has very substantially 
reduced the holding time on un- 
limited telephone lines, particu- 
larly residence service. For 
quite a period I specialized on 
this particular phase of tele- 


De- years following the war, many thousands 


psychology in connection with this tele- 
phone situation. It is that in the few 
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Keeping Faith 
With the Public! 


Weekly almost, this company is importuned by outside capital to fix a price upon its proper- 
ties. At no time within the past several years, would it not have been possible to have sold 
the Telephone Company at a handsome profit—more than we consider it to be worth and 
more than the principal stockholders ever expected to get for it at its present size 


The temptation to sell, in such cases, is strong It 1s difficult to decline real profit when it 1s 
offered. However, there are other things to be considered and those who manage the affairs 
of your telephone company ask themselves, when these offers are made, some questions 


First, are the people who are proposing to buy, experienced telephone men? Will they con 
tinue to operate the exchange and give the same satisfactory service? Will they continue to 
deal with our friends, who have our company what it is, just like we would were we to 
keep the business? 


Second, will they see that provision 1s made for our employees, those loyal men and women 
who have worked long hard, along with us in our efforts to build up the business, or will 
they be left to take their chances with a new management and new officials who may termi- 
nate their employment in order to provide positions for their own friends? 


We have found, upon investigation of some of those making fancy offers, that they are not 


bee arma f 
eat Crocs hay. @) 


To the one who has to do with this sort 
of thing, it is surprising what a large per- 
centage of people don’t know how to make 


a telephone call properly, with 
a very heavy loss of time, par- 
ticularly during the busy hours 
of the day where seconds count 
in transactions involving dol- 
lars and cents.” 

In the “Observed About 
Utica, 
N. Y., newspaper a fine tribute 
was paid to the telephone op- 
erator with her never-failing 
Undoubtedly _ there 
are many persons who have the 
same feeling for the operator 
as voiced by the central New 
Yorker. Here’s the item: 

“The telephone company has 
installed a dial on my telephone 
receiver,” said a Utican the 
other day. “I suppose that 
means that I’m going to be cut 


Town” column of a 


courtesy. 


phone service, wherever I had 
an opportunity to emphasize the 
question. In addition, the tele- 
phone company sent out special 
circulars to subscribers. 

We found the old story to be a 
true—that the average per- 
son didn’t realize what he was 
doing. And as soon as it was ¢ 
brought to his attention, he be- 
gan to see the fairness of the 
whole thing. Our publicity re- 








experienced telephone people 
than by operating it 


@ These interests usually have their own ‘friends and more often than not, without telephone 
experience. These, it is quite natural, they expect to place in the best positions just as soon 
as possible after control is gained. 


@ = Those who direct the destinies of your telephone company have consistently refused to con- 
sider, seriously, these flattering offers. 


The Fayette Home Telephone Company was organized with a distinct purpose in mind and 
the making of money was and is incidental, only, to that purpose. On its directorate are many 
who were in the original group that organized this company 
time, energies and wise counsel to the end that vour telephone company is now one of which 
you may well be proud. - 


It is quite likely, therefore, that they will remain in control and that your telephone com- 
pany will continue to be operated in such fashion as will meet i 
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tt have other plans for making money out of the property 
Generally, they expect to float a lot of stocks and bonds, pass the own- 
ership to someone else, take their profits and “let the world go by 


They have given freely of their 


the high ideale of-ite founders 


off from the telephone operator 
before long. I’m sorry. I think 
a lot of folks ought to be sorry, 
if they aren’t. Do you know, 
I think that the telephone oper- 
ator is the most potent influence 
generating 
there is? 


courtesy that 


“Yes, sir, I’m afraid the 
folks of the city are going to 
lose a big example in courtesy 
when they stop listening to the 
telephone operators. 

Why, you can cuss the aver- 














sulted in much discussion in the @®- 
home. a 

After all, the great majority 
of people want to be fair, and 
we proved that in this cam- 
paign against excessive use of the service. 

The real trouble was, and is, that the 
average subscriber feels that it is his tele- 
phone line and hasn't hesitated to tell his 
neighbors to ‘get the hell off my line’ when 
he wanted to use it. I think the thing 
that brought us the greatest results was 
to show the subscriber that it was not his 
line, any more than the steam train, trolley 
cr bus, on which he commuted to and 
irom his home and business, was his train, 
trolley or bus; that he was simply a com- 
muter on the telephone line with the others 
who were riding on there with him. 

It was a hard campaign because since 
the war the shortage of telephone facili- 
ties made it necessary to develop party 
lines to a greater extent than would have 











Lex ky. 





ef people took on telephones for the first 
time. It was a new experience and in a 
iarge measure was in the nature of a 
toy, and they worked overtime “visiting.” 

All these things were part of the pic- 
ture which it was necessary to get into 
the minds of individuals and groups be- 
fore much progress was shown. 

To me personally, after many years of 
public relations work, it was very satisfy- 
yng and. encouraging, confirming what I 
have always believed as the result of my 
experience, that 95 persons out of every 
hundred are fair and reasonable, if one 
having the responsibility in such matters 
will present the case frankly without any 
fear as to possible criticism. 

My experience has been that the average 
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Advertisement Published in Lexington, Ky., Newspaper Which 
Sets a Fine Example for Other Independent Telephone Companies. 


age telephone operator for mis- 
takes that you fancied she made 
—when you made ’em yourself 
—and all you get back in return 
is a ‘voice with a smile.’ 

These telephone operators are bound to 
be ladies, no matter how you treat them 
They speak pleasantly, say ‘Please,’ or 
‘Thank you’ and they hold their tempers 
when their customers deserve a brick over 
the head. 

It’s awful easy to kick the other fellow 
at the other end of the telephone line. It’s 
us easy to be a roughneck at a telephone 
receiver as it is at the wheel of an auto- 
mobile. The people who are consistently 
polite are the girls who work around 
Central. I don’t happen to know any of 
them personally, but if they are as well- 
mannered around home and among people 
as they are on the line, they must be tre- 
mendously popular. 
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I’m going to miss those smiling voices 
when I get to working the clocks on the 
telephone receivers. I don’t know what is 
going to become of me. Chances are that 
I'll get gruff and crabby, not having the 
persistent example of politeness and cour- 
tesy coming to me from the telephone 
headquarters. All I can say is that the 
girls have had a wonderful influence in 
ceveloping courtesy.” 





“A New York newspaper leads the way 
in a new movement,” says Western Adver- 
tsing in a recent issue. ““Talk to the 
person who calls you on the telephone’ is 
the burden of the crusade launched by the 
New York American, and officially pro- 
mulgated in a general memorandum to all 
employes. 

“In the interests of good will and effi- 
ciency, the American asks its workers to 
come down off their respective high horses 
and answer the telephone without a lot of 
useless ‘Who’s calling, please?’ ‘I’ll see if 
he can speak to you now,’ ‘Mr. Blank is 
in conference now.’” 

This is the 
memorandum : 

“The New York American has no more 
important task than the building of good 
will, 

The management hears much criticism 
from many directions, of difficulty and 
delay in reaching executives on the tele- 
phone. People on whose favor our busi- 
ness depends resent questioning as to their 
pedigree on the telephone before they are 
permitted to give us business or informa- 
tion which we are anxious to receive. 

This evil has spread throughout the 
organization to such a degree that even 
clerical employes take themselves so seri- 
ously as to require inquisitorial methods 
applied to callers. 

We believe that New York American 
men can do few things that will bring 
quicker commendation of the spirit of our 
organization than to talk directly without 
questioning by secretaries or assistants, 
with whomever does the favor of calling 
them.” 


American’s _ intraoffice 





It is said that the telephone is a barom- 
eter of general business conditions and that 
a prosperous telephone company is to be 
found in a prosperous city. Along that 
line, The Duluth (Minn.) Herald recently 
published an editorial that is interesting. 
Under the heading, “More Telephones, 
More Business,” the editorial read: 

“The telephone business is so intricately 
interwoven with all other kinds of busi- 
ness that its condition ought to be the 
best imaginable register of the condition 
of general business. 

On that basis, business in Duluth is good 
and is growing. 

A local article on the front page of The 
Herald last night showed a better growth 
in the telephone business in Duluth than 
ether Northwestern cities are able to show. 
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During the year up to the first of the 
month, the local office of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. put in 137 new 
telephones—34 business telephones, 67 res- 
idence telephones, and 36 farm telephones. 

Moreover, the business of the Duluth 
cffice showed a gain of 15 per cent over 
that of last year. 

This is one of many straws which shows 
that the prevailing wind is one that should 
foster the seeds of optimism about the 
present condition of Duluth business, and 
cf confidence in the future.” 





Telephone companies in other parts of 
the country undoubtedly can obtain edito- 
rial comment along similar lines, thus 
tying up the company with the community 
growth. 





State legislatures do unexpected things 
every once in a while. The Alabama legis- 
lature, before it closed its session early 
last month, adopted a resolution regarding 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.—and it was not for an investigation 
of the company. 

By unanimous vote the legislature ten- 
dered its thanks to the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its officers 
and employes for the service they ren- 
dered to members of the legislature during 
the session. 

The telephone company installed special 
telephones for the use of members of the 
legislature and employed Miss Mittie Mil- 
ler as information clerk throughout the 
session. Miss Miller was presented with 
a wrist watch by persons connected with 
the legislature, many who were interested 
in legislation and newspaper representa- 
tives in recognition of her kindness. 

Senator Jacob A. Walker of Lee intro- 
duced the resolution of commendation, 
which follows: 

“Be it resolved by the senate, the house 
concurring, that the thanks of the mem- 
bers of the legislature of Alabama be 
extended to the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and to its officers and 
employes for the prompt, efficient and 
courteous telephone service, both local and 
long distance, rendered to the members of 
the legislature during the session of the 
legislature.” 

It might be a good plan for the tele- 
phone company operating in the respective 
capitals of other states to distribute copies 
of this resolution to the members of their 
legislatures. 





Five of the larger department stores in 
the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., have intro- 
duced a new note in personal service into 
their merchandising methods which gives 
to their suburban customers the oppor- 
tunity to do their “shopping by telephone” 
at the expense of the store, whether they 
are located 5 miles or 50 miles away from 
the store. 

One of these stores has contracted for 
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communication service with 21 towns 
western Pennsylvania. Anyone having ac- 
cess to a telephone located within that 
area can call the department store at the 
latter’s expense and immediately place his 
order. Three other stores advertise that 
they will accept toll calls on the collect 
basis from points within a 50-mile radius 
of Pittsburgh. 


A slightly different plan has been in 
stituted by the fifth store, which has 
notified the public that it will refund toll 
charges to customers telephoning their 
orders, whether such orders be charged 
or C. O. D. This store also has in effect 
a 24-hour board service, except on Sundays 


The general significance of this plan 
seems to indicate that telephone service, 
both local and toll, is becoming even more 
widely used in everyday business transac- 
tions. To the busy housewife, the busi- 
ness woman, and even to the business man, 
such communication service with large de- 
partment stores carries an unquestioned 
appeal. It represents an enlargement of 
market areas and a further step in the 
progress of telephone merchandising. 


In Chicago the large downtown depart- 
ment stores have arranged for customers 
in suburban towns to call certain local 
numbers which give them direct connec- 
tions to the stores without toll charges. 


IExperienced and courteous clerks with 
good telephone voices who are _ thor- 
cughly acquainted with’ the stock are 


assigned to answer these telephone calls. 
This is one of the ways in which Chi- 
cago’s loop department stores are com 
bating the new and active competition of 
the stores in the outlying districts. 





A graphic showing of the wide fluctua- 
tion in the demand for public utility serv- 
ices was made at the Oklahoma state fair 
last month by a series of charts showing 
“What Is Required by Readiness to Serve 
You.” 

The variation in “load” in the telephonc 
business was shown to be from 1,551 calls 
between midnight and 6 a. m. to 22,734 
between 9 and 10 o’clock a. m. The elec- 
tric railway minimum hour on the day of 
the test was 165 passengers between 5 and 
6 a. m. and the maximum 6,178 between 5 
and 6 p. m. The maximum month for gas 
service for a twelve-month period was 
690,127,000 cubic feet in January, the mini- 
mum month being September when 270,- 
490,000 cubic feet went through the 
meters. In September 3,691,150 k.w.hrs. of 
electricity were used, while in February 
the total was 4,430,629 k.w.hrs. 


All figures are for Oklahoma City. An 
interesting disclosure in connection with 
the electric railway figures is that the 
morning “peak” is nearly 1,000 passengers 
lower than that for the evening, indicating 
that about that number of potential pas- 
sengers get “free” rides down town ut 
use the street cars in going home. 
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Centralized Subscribers’ Accounts 


Evolution of Subscribers’ Accounting and When Centralized or Stub Account- 
ing Is Advantageous—Stub Accounting and Its Working Tools—Advantages 
and Disadvantages of System—Address at Convention of Indiana Association 


Successful telephone men have been and 
now are of the opinion that we must think 
straight through and beyond the cuckoo’s 
nest! You will remember that the habit 
of certain species of the cuckoo is to de- 
posit its eggs in the nest of another and let 
the other fowl hatch them. In our terms 
the cuckoo is merely “passing the buck,” 
er going only half-way. Thorough think- 
ing, tested plans and tried methods apply 
equally well to plant construction, operat- 
ing methods, public relations and account- 
ing practices. 

If we are to obtain the most economical 
and efficient results, we must then think 
through and beyond the cuckoo’s nest. 
This applies particularly to the account- 
ing end of the telephone business, because 
in accounting work a spade is a spade, 
but white is never black! In fact, every 
step is either correct or incorrect. There 
is no half-way around and no “passing the 
buck.” 

Importance of Subscriber’s Accounting. 

The major part of the revenue of ‘public 
utilities is derived from the services ren- 
dered its customers. It is essential, there- 
fore, in the telephone business, that the 
routine for subscribers’ accounting con- 
form to the best practices if the maximum 
results are to be secured. Subscribers’ 
accounting involves a large number of in- 
dividual accounts, each of which is very 
small in amount. 

Consequently, the problem is one of har- 
nessing and controlling hundreds of small 
items in the most efficient and routine 
manner. But just the minute that a com- 
pany’s accounts are handled loosely and 
incorrectly, that very minute the influ- 
ence is felt in the public relations of the 
company. 

The contact with the public, except for 
the “voice with a smile” is carried on 
largely through the personal contacts re- 
sulting from the handling of subscribers’ 
accounts. This personal relationship be- 
tween the telephone company and its sub- 
scribers, or the cashier and the sub- 
scribers, should be made as cordial and 
iriendly as possible. There are bound to 
be mistakes, but they should be reduced to 
a minimum. 

Evolution of Subscriber’s Accounting. 

In the early part of the 20th century, the 
hound ledger which was commonly used 
in most industrial and commercial organ- 
izations was quite generally used by tele- 
vhone utilities. To facilitate bookkeeping 
the ledger sheets were ruled to provide for 
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the keeping of several accounts on one 
sheet. About five years later the loose- 
leaf ledger sheet came into use. These 
were more flexible and permitted the com- 
pany to meet changing conditions in its 
territories. ; 

The loose-leaf pages were also ruled to 
carry several accounts on each sheet. These 
were similar to the Boston type of mul- 
tiple account sheet. This same form was 
generally used until about the time of the 
World War, when vastly different condi- 
tions made necessary the investigation and 
experimentation to determine a_ better 
means of keeping accounts with subscrib- 
ers. As a result of this experimentation, 
the stub accounting system came into prac- 
tice and is sometimes known as the devel- 
opment of bookkeeping without books. 
Subscribers’ Accounting and Economy. 

The other day I heard a Scotchman 
tell a very good story about three of his 
fellow countrymen. It seems that these 
three Scotchmen had put up in a city hotel 
one Saturday night and early Sunday 
morning went down to the hotel clerk and 
made inquiry concerning the different 
churches of the city. One of them men- 
tioned that they preferred to go to a 
church which did not stress the 
question too much. 

The hotel clerk replied that he knew of 
one church which had adopted the policy of 
not taking up a collection at any of their 
services. The three Scotchmen immedi- 
ately inquired how to get there and agreed 
te attend that service. They were ushered 
in and sat down in one of the front pews 
and everything seemed assured. 

After several songs and the announce- 
ments the minister said, “Very extraordin- 
ary conditions have made unusual demands 
on the church treasury. To meet this de- 
mand it is necessary that we take excep- 
tion to the policy which we have carried 
cut for years concerning the taking up of 
collections. To meet this emergency it 
will be absolutely necessary that $5,000 be 
raised before any man, woman or child 
leaves this service.” 

Immediately one of the Scotchmen 
iainted and the other two carried him out. 

It seems to me there is a good bit of 
so-called “Scotch frugality” in the best 
accounting practices and especially in the 
savings which accounting brings about for 
its company. Subscribers’ stub account- 
ing adapted to meet the local requirements 
cf each one of your companies, would 
doubtless be a money-saver for you. 
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If your company has 200 or 300 sta 
tions, neither stub accounting nor cen 
tralized accounting would be of any great 
service to you, because undoubtedly th¢ 
clerk handling the books or records 
would have ample time to do the bill- 
ing to subscribers handle all sub- 
still have time on 
However, if your company 
has from six to ten or more exchanges, 
then the stub accounting plan and also 
centralized accounting in the main office 
weuld certainly be advisable. 
Scope of Subject. 
In discussing the subject of “Centralized 
Subscribers’ Accountings,” 


and 
scribers’ accounts and 
her hands. 


I am assum- 
ing all of you understand that centralized 
accounting will properly only 


function ly 
when 


form of stub accounting is 
being used; but will not operate advan- 
tageously when the accounts are kept in 
Icose-leaf ledgers. I hope to set forth 
clearly two facts concerning stub account- 


some 


ing and centralized accounting, as follows: 
First, that the merits of a stub account- 
ing system are sufficient as to justify your 
studying your local requirements with a 
view to making an installation. Second, 
that a company having from six to ten 
exchanges or more should by all means 
centralize the stub accounting work in one 
general office. If you get these two points, 
you will have the gist of all I have to say. 
Stub Accounting—What It Is. 
(A) Stub accounting is bookkeeping 
without books. The subscribers’ bills, 
which are printed by addressograph, also 
include the stubs which become the books 
of ledger. Since the bills are printed 
monthly, a new set of accounting stubs or 
ledgers is prepared and issued each month. 
Just as a mason has his working tools. 
so has stub accounting. The 
tools of stub accounting are: 


working 


(1) Addressograph equipment to pre- 
pare the addressograph plates, make 
changes of address, telephone number, etc. 
and also to print the monthly subscribers’ 
bills and corresponding stubs 

(2) Trays in which to file the stubs. 

(3) Controlling records for use in bal- 
ancing. 

(4) Master card records on which is 
kept a complete history of all service or 
ders affecting each subscriber’s account. 

(5) Recapitulation form on which ' 
summarized the monthly revenues as 4 
preparatory step before journalizing this 
information for the general books of the 
company. 
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Stub accounting runs along just as 
smoothly as “clock work.” The sub- 
scribers’ bills are printed by addresso- 
graph at the rate of 7,500 per hour. In 
our company, we print the bills for ap- 
proximately 16,000 subscribers on an aver- 
age of two days’ time. Our subscriber’s 
bill consists of a main portion of the bill 
on which is itemized the different charges ; 
a remittance stub for use in reporting cash 
payments; a cashier stub for use at the 
outlying exchange office; and the account- 
ing stub for the use in the centralized ac- 
counting office. 

The itemized toll statements are pre- 
pared from the toll tickets at each outly- 
ing cashier office. The toll charges are 
entered on the bill and all of the corre- 
sponding stubs, after which the bill is 
footed. After the balances have been en- 
tered on the bills from the previous month, 
it is ready for the detaching of the cash- 
rer and accounting stubs. 

The bills are then forwarded to the out- 
lying cashier office, where the cashier 
places the bills in envelopes for mailing. 
Obviously the cashier stubs are retained 
at the local exchange office and the ac- 
counting stubs are held in the centralized 
accounting office. 

The controlling records maintain perpet- 
ual control by different classes of revenue. 
For example, the control of exchange 
service billing is increased or decreased as 
tclephones are installed or taken out. The 
basis of these changes is the service work 
order. If the controlling records have 
been accurately kept throughout the 
month, the controlled total of debits or 
charges less the controlled total of cred- 
its (cash payments plus adjustments and 
ullowances) should equal the amount of 
unpaid accounts at the close of the month. 
Ii this difference equals the total of the 
unpaid stubs, the controlling unit or ex- 
change is in balance without any footing 
of ledger sheets, etc. 

Ordinarily, an exchange of from 1,500 
to 2,000 stations can be balanced within 30 
minute’s time unless an error has been 
made on the control record. Our experi- 
ence indicates a small number of errors, 
as the average number of spot balances 
which we obtain is more than 90 per cent. 

Before and After Taking. 

A good way to determine whether the 
medicine works is to compare the patient 
before and after taking. If you will par- 
don me for again referring to our com- 
pany, I would like to make a “before and 
after” comparison of our own case. For 
any years and until the fall of 1925, 
our company maintained its subscribers’ 
records on the loose-leaf ledger forms 
similar to the Boston type of ledger. 

The ledgers were kept at the largest 
exchange office in each county. At that 
time we had 17 exchanges located in seven 
counties. The billing of toll and also ex- 
change service billing was done locally and 
all entries on the bills as well as the ad- 
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dressing of the bills was done by hand. 
This created a very heavy peak load and 
in some instances practically everyone in 
the office had to drop his regular work and 
help with the billing in order to get them 
cut on time. After the bills were mailed, 
then came the task of footing ledgers. 
After all the ledgers had been footed, we 
did not know whether they would be in 
balance until we had summarized the sheets 
and then made a proof of this summary. 

This footing and summarizing generally 
required from one-half to three-fourths 
of a day’s time. Under this plan, the 
service work orders were all treated and 
the resulting billing made at each local 
exchange. Thus local treatment and the 
resulting billing brought about irregular 
practices over which we did not have com- 
mon supervision. 

In the fall of 1925, we installed cen- 
tralized stub accounting for all of our 17 
exchanges. Under this plan the cashier 
or chief operator keeps a file of cashier 
stubs for her information. The prepara- 
tion of the toll statements, known as toll 
billing, is the only part of the billing work 
which is done at the outlying offices. The 
subscribers’ bills are printed by addresso- 
graph and unless the subscriber has a toll 
charge, the bill is complete without any 
hand entry having been made thereon. 

The heavy peak load at the cashier office 
is thus eliminated and at the time of heavy 
collections at the beginning of each month, 
we do not have a ledger to foot and bal- 
ance. The cashier stubs are reconciled at 
the close of each month with the account- 
ing stub by means of a monthly difference 
report. In this manner the two records 
are kept in perpetual agreement. 

I recently made a study of the saving 
which stub accounting had brought about 
for our company since its installation. 
When stub accounting was first installed 
and centralized, we had 17 exchanges, 


which were located in 7 counties. Now 
we have 40 exchanges in 13 counties. The 
addressograph equipment which we are 


using cost approximately $2,500. Stub ac- 
counting is now saving us approximately 
$2,000 per year. The interest on the in- 
vestment is only $150 per year, conse- 
quently we have a net saving of $1,850. 
Advantages and Disadvantages. 

Just as there are advantages and dis- 
advantages to every plan, there are argu- 
ments both for and against stub account- 
ing. But in my opinion, the advantages 
creatly out number the disadvantages. A 
few of the advantages are as follows: 

(1) The elimination of the necessity 
of periodically rewriting ledger sheets. In 
a large company this becomes quite a task 
at the first of every year. 

(2) It minimizes the handling of paid 
wecounts. Practically 80 per cent of the 
subscribers’ accounts are paid every month 
in full before the expiration of the dis- 
count period. Under this plan, these sub- 
scribers’ stubs are removed from the cur- 
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rent file as soon as they are paid. Ob 
viously, after the discount period, the cler\ 
has to work only with 20 per cent of the 
subscribers’ accounts and by the last day 
cf the month the number has been de- 
creased to only 5 per cent or 7 per cent. 

(3) Complete history of each account 
not necessary. The old ledger system gave 
a complete history by months of each sub- 
scriber’s account. Experience has shown 
that a very small per cent of the total 
number of subscribers ever make com- 
plaints which necessitate referring to the 
accounts of previous months. Therefore, 
the historical ledger record is unnecessary. 

(4) Posting cash is much easier. The 
posting of cash under the stub plan con- 
sists only in matching stubs. All that need 
be done is to compare the remittance stub 
with the cashier or accounting stub. If 
the two exactly agree, then the accounting 
stub is to be stamped “paid” and taken 
from the current file and placed in the 
paid file. 

(5) Proof of posting is easy. The se- 
curing of a proof of each day’s posting 
under the ledger system was almost im- 
possible. Under the stub accounting plan, 
the total of the paid stubs is obtained 
before they are filed in the paid file and 
this total must agree with the total amount 
of cash received for the day. If these 
two agree, we know that all posting has 
been correctly made. 

(6) Positive check of revenue is se- 
cured. Because of the controlling records 
cf the stub accounting plan, an error of 
one penny in addition would throw the 
exchange unit out of balance. 

(7) Greater simplicity in the handling 
of accounts. Clerks without much _ book- 
keeping knowledge can perform the rou- 
tine operations without difficulty. Here 
is an opportunity to reduce expenses. 

(8) Complaints from customers are re- 
duced to a minimum because of the earlier 
balancing of accounts. 

As compared to the large number of 
advantages above mentioned, I can think 
of only two disadvantages, which are: 

(1) A complete history of each sub- 
scriber’s account is not readily obtainable 
as it must be built up month by month 
by each stub. If the number of complaints 
from subscribers were large in proportion 
to the total number of accounts, this dis- 
advantage would be sufficient to offset all 
merit of the stub plan, but this per cent is 
very low. 

(2) There is the possibility, in an open 
and loose accounting record, of losing 4 
subscriber’s stub. Obviously if a stub is 
lost, the subscriber’s account is lost. How- 
ever, one of our largest telephone com- 
panies claims that out of the thousands 
of stubs handled every month only a very 
few are lost. In our own experience im 
handling half a million stubs we have 
lost just five. Furthermore, since both 
a cashier and accounting stub record 1s 
(Please turn to page 66.) 
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type RBI for batteries of 7 
to 12 cells (14 to 24 volts). 
Here are their outstanding 
advantages: 
1 They are especially adap- 
ted to charging PBX and 
small exchange batteries. 
They are very convenient 
for use with batteries on 
magneto switchboards. 
They are truly universal 
3 units for they will 


r* : 
Balkite Battery Chargers 
Complete units 
for charging telephone batteries 


These Balkite Chargers are made in two 
different types: type RAI for charging 
batteries of 1 to 6 cells (2 to 12 volts) and will take care of all 1 or 2 position boards. 


~~ 











& They charge the battery continuously 
at rates up to % ampere. Thus they 

















They do not produce 




















noise in telephone circuit 
on most boards. (We supply 
a filter unit when needed.) 


2 They are shipped com- 
plete ready to install. 


Their low price and free- 
3 dom from replacements 
make them extremely eco- 
nomical units. 

































































Balkite 
Heavy Duty Chargers 








operate on any 115 volt 





AC supply of from 25 to 
140 cycles. 


They are particu- 
larly adapted to 
use in Balkite Trickle 
Charging. 
g They operate on the 
well known unfail- 
ing Balkite principle of 














For heavy duty Service Bal- 
kite Chargers are also made in 
varioussizesand constructions 
to charge batteries at rates up 
to 3 amperes and for voltages 
up to 150. Balkite Rectifier 
Cells are also available in 8 
sizes for all requirements. 
Balkite engineers are at 
your disposal.T hey will be glad 
to recommend equipment to 
meet your particular need. 
Write for copies of our bul- 





















































letin describing the Balkite 








electrolytic rectification. 


FANSTEEL PRODIUCTS COMPANY, Inc., North Chicago, Ill. 








Fansteel Products Company, Inc. 
North Chicago, Il. 


the new Balkite Chargers. 


Name 


Please send me a copy of bulletin TC-8 describing 





Address 











~“ammm Position 


TYPE RBI Chargersfortelephoneservice. 


Distributors 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., State and 64th Streets, Chicago 












Balkite 


Battery Chargers _, 








Tel.10 27 
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When writing to Fansteel Products Co., Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 





Some Points on Personal Interest 


Importance of Personal Interest in Maintaining and Improving Service— 
Traffic Department Should Have Personal Interest in All Other Depart- 
ments—Address Made During Traffic Conference of Tri-State Convention 


By C. G. Vickery, 


Trafic Superintendent, Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


This subject covers a good many acres 
of duties, all of which are some particular 
part of that which helps to make good 
service better. When one stops to think 
what good telephone service really is, no 
doubt most of us will have a picture in 
cur mind of a subscriber lifting his re- 
ceiver to call Central or turning a crank 
before he lifts his receiver from the hook. 

This is the very beginning of good tele- 
phone service—and only the beginning, as 
the subscriber has immediately started 
something which can develop into good or 
poor service, depending, of course, on the 
condition of the equipment and the amount 
of personal interest the operator instills 
into handling the call. There are many 
things that can enter. in to mar the service 
from the time the subscriber starts to call 
the operator until he reaches his party and 
completes his conversation. 

I do not mean by that that all inter- 
ruptions or interferences can be directly 
chargeable to the traffic department. We 
are, however, vitally interested in every- 
thing that in any way interferes with the 
making of good service better, whether 
the interference is due to being under- 
organized, over-organized or something 
else. When I say over-organized and use 
it in connection with an off-color service, 
I mean that over-organization is a path to 
slow service. 

The arrangement of any schedule of 
operators in a large or small office is at its 
best when each operator has plenty to do 
to keep her busy. If an office is over- 
organized and operators are sitting at the 
board with little to do, it leads to thoughts 
of this kind: When a call appears on the 
board between two operators who are not 
busy, the inclination is for the operators to 
hesitate before answering—sort of a “let 
Mary answer it, she isn’t doing anything!” 

Then, too, an ambitious operator will 
handle everything in sight and the adjacent 
operator simply sits there. She hasn’t a 
chance in the world to obtain speed or 
anything else. She may become disgusted 
and say to herself, “What is the use?” 
Time drags. The hands of the clock move 
so slowly that her thoughts are in step 
with it. From the clock they drift out the 
window, she is dreaming and in just a few 
moments she is asleep at the switch. Per- 
sonal interest in operating is all gone. 
Under-organization also is a path to slow 
service in spots; not only that, but wrong 
numbers, cut-offs, etc., are results of high 
pressure work. 


This is where the chief operator steps 
in with a personal interest for her office 
and for each operator. She wants good 
results. She is anxious to make good 
service better. So she starts to draw the 
line between, under and over-organized in 














“We Are,” Says Mr. Vickery, “‘Vitally In- 

terested in Everything That in Any Way 

Interferes with the Making of Good Service 
Better.”’ 


order that she may obtain a correct bal- 


ance. She studies the peg counts, she con- 
sults with the traffic engineer in regard to 
operators’ loads, etc. She is determined to 
make the service better and have all of her 
operators in the A-1 class. 

There are many other conditions than 
those mentioned above that try to enter in 
to interfere with good service. Some of 
these I will touch on as we go along. 

We all know that if subscribers are dis- 
satisfied with their service we, as a rule, 
receive complaints; some of them vigorous 
kicks. Our job, of course, is to keep a 
mental picture of a poor service out of the 
thoughts of our subscribers, for we know 
when such a picture takes root, it spreads 
by word of mouth to others and then the 
trouble begins, for they look for trouble 
whenever they use the telephone. There- 
fore, for every thought seed of poor serv- 
ice planted, we, in turn, must plant two 
seeds of extra effort to offset it. 

I have known cases in small offices 
where the outside construction was not the 
Lest; transmission was weak in spots, tele- 
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phones looked as though Noah had them 
in the ark; there was but one operating 
rule, and that was, “You are due here at 
the office at a certain hour to relieve Mary, 
who worked all night.” With these known 
conditions, you could ask any subscriber 
in the town how the service is and they 
would say, “It is fine.” What is the 
answer? The operator had something in 
her voice that was pleasing—call it a pleas- 
ing personality if you like. That is not 
all; she knew everyone in town. They all 
called her by her given name. That, of 
course, made a difference. 

She was well acquainted with the entire 
Ford family on the Scott road. She took 
a personal interest in the long distance 
calls from the general store. She made 
everyone feel that she was just as anxious 
to get calls through as they were to have 
them. If any one were taken ill and 
needed the doctor, she knew where he 
could be found and she had him on the 
wire in no time. She had a personal in- 
terest. Right there is the key to the whole 
situation—personal interest in every move 
you make. Every move means something. 

Every operator cannot be personally 
acquainted with Henry in her own home 
town. The larger the town, the less the 
opportunity, and when you reach the city 
the percentage of personal acquaintance- 
ship to the number of subscribers served 
is small, so small in fact that the percent- 
age is lost in the shuffle. But the personal 
interest of the operator should be in the 
same proportion to the subscribers in the 
city as those in the small town. 

Personal interest! It is something you 
can have for nothing and if you are filled 
with it and give it out, spread it to every- 
one you come in contact with face to face 
or over the telephone, it will return to you 
tenfold in kindly thoughts from others and, 
too, many times much more in value than 
just thoughts. 

To further illustrate this point, take the 
case of someone you know who is inclined 
to be almost hard-boiled. Life in general 
and those about her mean but little im 
her young life. If anyone who works by 
her side is taken seriously ill and they 
have not been the closest friends, the neat 
hard-boiled, when she hears of the co 
worker’s illness, gives it but a passing 
thought, a sort of an “I should worry’ 
thought, and lets it go at that. 

Then comes the day when the neat- 
hard-boiled is taken seriously ill, perhaps 
an operation is necessary. They pack her 
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Meeting the Requirements for a Loud Ringing Bell or Horn 








HERE the ordinary telephone 

bell is not loud enough to be 
heard, this extension set will fill the 
requirements. It consists of an AT-' 
relay which operates on standard ringin- 
current and picks up local power to ring 
a loud signal bell or Duplex Horn. The 
relay can be supplied with a 1000 ohm or 1700 
ohm coil with or without condensor, also fur- 
nished for D. C. : 


Approved by Underwriters Laboratories 


SIGNAL anu, 


ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 12 
152 WEST 14TH STREET. NEW YORK 




















at the Convention Showing Telephone Relay with Condenser 
































Glazed 
Telephone Properties Vitrified 


Clay Conduits 
PURCHASED OR SOLD The Quality of our 


Conduits is the very 
best ALWAYS 
























Confidential 
Commissions Executed 
with 


Discretion 


We carry large stocks of round single, 
square single, two, three, four, six and nine 


THOMAS R CONDON duct in standard and short lengths in splits 


and bends. 
| 231 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois CLAY PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
4 BRAZIL INDIANA 
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in an ambulance and rush her to the hos- 
pital. After the operation, they shove her 
into a room and after a day or so friends 
can see her—friends, mind you. Then her 
friends commence to come with arms filled 
with flowers, kind wishes galore, and 
words of cheer. “So glad to see you,” and 
“Is there anything we can do,” etc.; in 
fact, kindness surrounds her on every side 
and she begins to think that she has real 
friends she never dreamed of. 


She had no idea of the depth of their 
friendship, and the light of real service 
begins to dawn on her. She sees some- 
thing in life that she had never seen 
before. The near-hard-boiled part of her 
begins to disappear. She wants to be of 
service to others. 

This is a case where they had to op- 
erate so that the girl could find her real 
self. Well, it was worth it, you will all 
agree, but why should an operation be 
necessary? Why shouldn’t we unloose the 
bonds that hold personal interest back and 
exercise it as it should be? 

I have cited this case simply to get 
across the action necessary to bring out 
the personal interest we should show when 
handling local or long distance calls. We 
do not have to come face to face with the 
subscribers. We do not need to know 
them personally, but we can show in our 
actions and our voices that we have that 
personal interest necessary to good serv- 
It is not alone answering the sub- 
scriber’s call and making the connection. 
That is only a small part of our service. 

There is, as you know, an accounting, 
commercial, engineering and plant depart- 
ment besides the traffic department con- 
nected with all telephone companies. The 
smaller the company, the closer they are 
associated. The larger the company, the 
greater the apparent separation seems to 
be, when in reality not one could get along 
without the other; in fact, each one is of 
vital importance to the other. 

The traffic is responsible for the proper 
manipulation of the apparatus in bringing 
subscribers together so they can talk. 

The apparatus is the working tool of 
the operator, and it is just as important 
that these tools are in good working con- 
dition as it is to feel that the accounting 
department should be prompt with the pay 
checks. 

So you see, we depend entirely on the 
plant department for our working tools. 
However, the plant cannot always tell when 
they are dull, but the person using them 
should be keen to detect poor transmission, 
poor cords, signals, etc. In fact, they 
should watch for any part of faulty ap- 
paratus that will interfere with the ren- 
dering of good service and report it 
promptly to their supervisor or chief op- 
erator. 

We also have the commercial depart- 
ment that collects the money for the serv- 
ice rendered by the traffic. I said the com- 
mercial collects the money, but, as a mat- 
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ter of fact, we collect all that comes from 
the slow-payers. Their service is denied; 
we handle all denials and restore the serv- 
ice as soon as the bill is paid. Now un- 
derstand, we do not complain in any way, 
because we know it is a part of our duty 
to do this; we are glad to do it for we 
are thereby helping the commercial. We 
have a personal interest in every move 
they make. We-need the money. 

We have mentioned the plant, commer- 
cial and accounting departments. We also 
have a personal interest in the engineering 
department. We are obliged to watch every 
move it contemplates making in order to 
be sure we get what we want; on the 
other hand, if we get into trouble they are 
always ready to help us out, or maybe to 
get us in deeper. Anyway, we could not 
get along without them. On the other 
hand, if we did not exist you couldn’t find 
an engineer anywhere around. 

Now when we swing around to the real 
hard facts, we could not get along without 
the subscriber, and we want plenty of 
them, the more the better. 

Suppose a subscriber is having difficulty 
in obtaining a connection or perhaps he 
has reached his party and has been cut off. 
We show our interest when we are cour- 
teous and do all we can to clear up what 
seems to the subscriber a bad situation 
and perhaps to him it seems inexcusable. 
Should we in any way reflect to the sub- 
scriber the slightest trace of indifference? 

How about a subscriber who reaches 
the chief operator’s desk to make a com- 
plaint? The employe who answers his 
call must be a live wire. If she isn’t, she 
is the wrong person for the place. It takes 
tact to handle a complaining subscriber, 
but any one who has such an opportunity 
and is anxious to get at the very root of 
things has a chance of a lifetime when 
taking complaints. 

Look at the question from the position 
of the chief operator'in any of the smaller 
offices. She may know every soul in town 
and for miles around. If she should ask 
any one of them as to their telephone serv- 
ice, ten chances to one they would say, 
“Oh, it is all right.” If she went into a 
store and said to the proprietor that she 
wanted to make a test from his telephone, 
the wheels of the picture machine under 
his hat would register spite and he would 
set her down as a first-class crank. 

But if she went into the same store and 
said to the proprietor: “I am not sure your 
telephone talks up just as it should. Do 
you mind if I try it?” She goes to the 
telephone, calls a number, notes the op- 
erator’s slow or quick answer, her voice, 
enunciation, the sound in the room, and 


when she reaches the called party she . 


makes no bones about saying: “This is 
Mary Jones, the chief operator. I am a‘ 
Henry Ford’s sture and I called you to 
see how this telephone talks.” 

Henry’s picture machine has started to 
register good stuff under his hat. He is 
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tuning up. Soon he will be hitting on al! 
fours and before the chief operator leaves 
that store she will have Henry’s picture of 
the service, good or bad. She has shown 
her personal interest, and Henry starts to 
spread the news around about the live 
wire chief operator in the telephone office. 

This is also true of the city chief op- 
erator, although she could not use the 
same methods. If she should’ attempt to 
visit her business. subscribers she would 
have ‘little time to devote to her office and 
the service, and yet there are particular 
cases where no doubt it would do the 
subscriber a lot of good if he could ob- 
tain a look at the chief operator with 
whom he does business. This is particu- 
larly true of private branch exchanges and 
P. B. X. operators; in fact, the P. B. X. 
operator is the one who comes in direct 
centact with the chief operator in the 
central office. 

To show the valve of calling on sub- 
scribers, let us consider the work of our 
P. B. X. supervisor in Rochester. In one 
1,385 inspections. The 
service of 90 per cent of these telephones 


year she made 
the subscribers reported satisfactory. In 
9 per cent of the cases the subscriber was 
dissatisfied at the time the inspection was 
made, but later expressed his satisfaction 
with the service. 

Through these inspections we have found 
any number of cases where the P. B. X. 
operator needed special instructions and 
they were gladly given. Many times we 
found the central office at fault and other 
times the P. B. X. equipment needed re- 
pairs. Understand we cannot go to a 
P. B. X. operator. and say you must do 
this or that in order to obtain good serv- 
ice. The supervisor, however, will ask the 
P. ‘B. X. operator to let her sit at the 
board and operate it just to see how it 
works; and, of course, in so doing she is 
able to suggest many helpful thoughts that 
in most cases are accepted. 

Our traveling chief operator, who visits 
all offices outside of Rochester (we have 
32 including 12 agency offices) made 232 
inspections in- one year, or about 19 per 
month. She interviewed 663 subscribers. 
Of this number, 621 reported the service 
good. The average answering time ob- 
tained from tests made averaged 3.3. She 
reported 998 cases of trouble to the plant 
during the year which were promptly re- 
paired. * She also detected and reported 16 
cases of poor transmission. 


London-Norway Telephone Serv- 
ice Is Inaugurated. 

Oslo, Norway, and London, England, on 

October 1 exchanged greetings over the 

telephone, inaugurating a regular service 


The toll is approximately $5 for tree 
minutes. 

The inauguration of the service to ‘slo 
completed communication over the ‘le- 
phone between London and the capita » 0% 


Europe. 
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INDIANA TRUCK 


Pole Setter 


INDIANA TRUCK Pole Setters, equipped with winch and 
special utility body as shown below, are being used today by large 
public service corporations. 


The pole setter is operated by a special winch mounted in front 
of the body, driven by a power takeoff installed in the transmis- 
sion. This special utility body ts built complete in the INDIANA 
body plant; is provided with bows for tarpaulin top, and brackets 
on the side of the body for carrying the pole setter when disas- 
sembled. This body also provides maximum tool and supply 
capacity in the minimum amount of space. 


».+e « For quick repairs, line maintenance 
Se Oe ‘3 and pole setting this advanced 
Oe % INDIANA public utility unit is un- 


, excelled in the market today. 








Write for descriptive literature on 
this Indiana Truck Pole Setter. 


Proved by Performance 4 and 6 Cylinder Models 
for 18 Years 1 to 7 Ton Capacities 


INDIANA TRUCK CORPORATION 
Indiana Park, Marion, Indiana 
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Double Galvanized 


Telephone and Telegraph Wire 


(EBB--BB--STEEL) 
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Double Galvanized 
Steel Strand The Gee Vee 
ipe Cap 


Type B 
Standard or ae” a 
made espe- 
° o cially for hor- 
Siemens- Martin izontal serv- 
ices. Only two 
High Strength ‘ brass screws 


to manipulate 


Extra High Strength Yn and a screw- 


Commercial 


driver is the 
only tool 
jae needed. Can 
Longer Life, Lower Maintenance ‘ a ee Pa 
Cost Insured through Crapo Gal- (ih wih cipal 
vanizing. re wires and lead 
covered cable. 
' Galva nized 

Representative supply Jobbers Sinish. 


are prepared to serve your instant 
wants. 


Galy «nized by Galvanized by 
Crap» Process Old Process 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Indiana 
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The Gee Vee 
Pipe Cap 
Type F 


OR use on 
the end of 


‘eonduit con- 


taining lead 
covered or 
signal wires. 
Plenty of 
room for the 
wires; fur- 
nishes good 
ventil ation. 
Galvanized 
and has brass 
screws. Can 
be applied 
after the 
wires are 
drawn in and 
connected up. 
Pipe does not 
have to be 
threaded, 
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“Graybar” and “Bunnell” Are Dis- 
tributors of Churchill Booths. 
The folding door telephone booth may 

now be secured by anybody wishing to 

benefit by it—north or south, east or west. 

This is the great announcement of the 

Churchili Cabinet Co. The national dis- 


tributors will be the J. H. Bunnell Co., 














Nelson H. Small, Telephone Engineer of 
J. H. Bunnell Co., is a Booster for 
Efficiency in Booth Installations. 


New York, and the Graybar Electric Co. 

This announcement is made _ possible 
through the fact that the Churchill ‘Cabinet 
Co. has made arrangements with the Bell 
interests whereby “Churchill” and its dis- 
tributors will now be allowed to sell, any- 


where, the Churchill patented receding 


door booth, 
folding door booth 
and the swinging 
door booth. 

The association 
of the Bunnell, 
Graybar +a nd 
Churchill com- 
panies will be 
heartily received 
by the telephone 
industry in general. 

The Churchill 
Cabinet Co. headed 
by O. Gullicksen, 
has been associated 
with the telephone industry since its incep- 
tion, and has long been of service to the 
operating companies in the field in the 
manufacture of telephone equipment. Mr. 
Gullicksen personally invented and per- 
fected the Churchill booth. He is a well 
known figure in the industry. 

The scope of the facilities of the Gray- 
bar Electric Co. is familiar to telephone 
men. 

The J. H. Bunnell Co., established in 
1878, is well known for its highly special- 
ized engineering staff and as a high-grade 
manufacturer of telephone and telegraph 
equipment. J. J. Raftery, president of this 
company, has long been associated with the 
telephone industry and is recognized as an 
authority on telephone booths. 

For many years, he was with the West- 
ern Electric Co. in stock and sales work. 
While in charge of direct booth sales to 
non-Bell companies he developed a large 
acquaintanceship in the Independent field. 

Nelson H. Small, telephone engineer for 
the J. H. Bunnell Co., has an enviable 
reputation because of his achievements in 
that capacity. He has done much in at- 


0. Gullicksen, In- 
ventor and Develop- 
er of the Churchill 

Telephone Booth. 
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Factory of the Churchill Cabinet Co. in Chicago Where Churchill Booths Are Produced. 
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the , 


tracting attention of the industry to the 
possibilities of telephone booths in the di- 
rection of “velvet revenue” to operating 
companies. 

Telephone men have recognized to a 
degree the revenue existent in numerous 
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The Folding Door Churchill Booth. 


booths. However, the needed factor, it is 
stated, was a plan of complete installation 
and engineering in all its phases. Mr. 
Small has evolved a plan whereby he can 
assure the owners or managers of tele- 














Receding Door Type of Churchill Booths. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE STANDARD TELEPHONE COMPANY, incorporated under the laws of the State of Delaware 
through its subsidiaries, THE STANDARD TELEPHONE COMPANY OF ILLINOIS, THE STAND- 
ARD TELEPHONE COMPANY OF TEXAS, and THE MISSOURI UNION TELEPHONE COM- 


PANY, furnishes telephone service to a population of about 100,000 in Illinois, Texas, Oklahoma and 
Missouri. 


CIRCULARS AND BOOKLET 
DETAILED CIRCULARS describing the security issues of this company and of its subsidiary organ- 


izations and, an 


Illustrated Booklet, Edited by H. C. Dodge, Vice President of Paul C. Dodge & Co., regarding THE 
STANDARD TELEPHONE COMPANY OF ILLINOIS, its scope and its possibilities for growth, and 
stating relevant facts about the present and future of Illinois, the public utilities situation, the development 
of Independent telephone companies, why consolidations go on, the telephone in Illinois and relations 
between Independent and Beil companies. 


These circulars and the booklet will be mailed upon request with compliments of 


Paul C. Dodge & Co., Inc. 


Investment re Securities 


10 South La Salle Street Phone Franklin 6266 
CHICAGO 
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WEJ-LOCK 
means ECONOMY 
Wej-Lock Anchors are made in 
the following sizes for the strains 
indi made of certified malleable iron. 
No. 40 i installed in an 8” hole, spreads 
to 20” (4 wing) equipped with %” rod and carries 
: a 16,000 load with safety. 
No. 20 is installed in a 6” hole, spreads to 4 
16” (4 wing) equipped with %” rod and y 
carries a 10,000 load with safety. f 
No. 4 is ae. in a 6” ~ fp 
spreads to 16” (2 wing) equippe Y Wej-Lock 
with %” rod and carriesa 6000 / “nO are 
load with safety. gf’ spread by run- 
We furnish all sizes fitted # ing the thread 
with rods of any length jp through the lower 
required. Every anchor guar- , block, thus forcing 
anteed to be as represented, FY the wings out and up 


AS evidence of our confidence in the many the wings out and up 


years of service Long-Bell Poles will give, 
each pole is branded “Long-Bell” with date 
of creosoting five feet above the ground line. 
These poles are of yellow pine, creosoted full 
length by the cylinder-pressure process. 
Write for ‘Sentinels of Service’? our Book- 
let which tells the complete story. enicturet 
The Iopnc-Rer, Lumber Company ae ee } 
2133 R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo! Wrz LOCK MANUFACTURING Co. 


3 ~ Winterset lowa 
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y Made of malleable iron, gal- 
vanized. 
Wej-Lock boltless clamps hold oo 
the cable breaks without a slip. 
not damage the cable. Are installed in 
a few seconds. 


Made for %”, 56/16”, %” and %” cable. 
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phone properties of a constant flow of 
“velvet revenue” by the installation of tele- 
phone booths. 

The combination makes it possible to go 
into a building, lay out an installation com- 
pletely, put all the finish on the job, in- 
cluding the interior trim fitted to the wood- 
work in the building, and furthermore to 
service the job, making sure that the in- 
stallation and operation are satisfactory. 

The Churchill Cabinet Co. has recog- 
nized the value of this plan in the han- 
dling of telephone booths, and the cre- 
ation of this “velvet revenue” for the tele- 
phone company—and has, therefore, made 
these new connections. 

The significance of this development is 
strongly impressed upon the mind of the 
telephone man when he learns the surpris- 
ing fact standing out from a recent survey 
—-namely, that the number of telephone 
booths in use in the ‘Central West and 
West is very few as compared with those 
in the East. 

Many stores, barber shops, beauty shops, 
shoe-shining shops, etc., situated in large 
buildings, have telenhone installations in 
halls and corridors. In small cities and 
particularly, barbershops, 
etc., are saved the embarrassment of lend- 
ing their own telephone equipment and are 
also afforded an avenue of “velvet revenue.” 

Another advantage in this connection is 


towns stores, 
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that Churchill booths will be warehoused 
in New York and Chicago, and may be ob- 
tained in a number of other strategic points 
throughout the country. 

The J. H. Bunnell Co. announces that 
its staff of engineers is available to any 
telephone’ company, at any location, which 
wishes a specially-designed booth necessary 
for its requirements. This applies either 
to the type of booth or kind of wood or 
finish desired. 

The artistry of the telephone booth is a 
factor which must be reckoned with these 
days, inasmuch as architects find the 
Churchill booth worth considering as a 
built-in feature for factories, stores, of- 
fices and—mark this—for even the most 
luxurious homes. 


R. C. Gifford Now Automatic’s 
Superintendent of Manufacturing. 

R. C. Gifford, formerly superintendent 
ot production for Automatic Electric Inc., 
Chicago, has recently been appointed su- 
perintendent of manufacturing, taking over 
full charge of all production, including all 
manufacturing processes. Mr. Gifford’s 
first experience in the telephone business 
was as branch exchange manager for the 
Cuyahoga Telephone Co., in Cleveland, 
Ohio. In 1901, he went to Dayton, Ohio, 
as assistant engineer of construction work, 
and it was largely due to his influence that 
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Plant of the J. H. Bunnell Co., 


New York City, Which Has Abundant Warehousing 
Facilities for Carrying a Complete Line of Churchill Booths. 





R. C. Gifford, New Superintendent of Man- 
ufacturing of Automatic Electric Inc., Has 
Had Over 25 Years’ Telephone Experience, 

the Past 15 Being in Manufacturing. 
automatic equipment was selected for that 
installation. 

After two years at Dayton, Mr. Gifford 
became so interested in automatic telephony 
that he took advantage of an opportunity 
to become associated with the Automatic 
Electric Co., and after some months’ ex- 
perience in the factory became assistant to 
the general superintendent. In 1910, he 
was appointed superintendent of produc- 
tion, which position he has held until his 
recent appointment. 

During the past several years, practically 
the entire time of Mr. Gifford has been 
devoted to the solution of the problems 
necessarily involved in the manufacture of 
so intricate a product as automatic tele- 
phone equipment, and in the co-ordination 
ot the many thousands of processess as- 
scciated with the manufacture of appar- 
atus for the complete automatic tele- 
phone switchboard. 

In dealing with the broader problems in- 
volved in the planning of operations and 
the routine of material through the manu- 
facturing departments, Mr. Gifford has 
naturally had an excellent opportunity to 
study production methods, both in their 
details and in their wider aspects. With 
this experience, Mr. Gifford is eminently 
fitted for the duties he now 
undertakes. 

H. B. Wright succeeds Mr. Gifford as 
superintendent of production. 


additional 


Kellogg Company’s Plans for Na- 
tional Convention Next Week. 
Visitors to the United States Independ- 

ent Telephone Convention next week will 

find many things of interest in the Kellogg 

Switchboard & Supply Co.’s exhibit lo- 

cated in the West Room of the | lotel 


Sherman, Chicago. 
“at : | 
One of its most interesting exhibit- will 
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RUBBER INSULATED 


WIRES; CABLES 


SERVICE readily maintained 
when Hazard Telephone Wires 
and Cables are used. They are 
a Quality product, made up to 
Hazard Standards, for trade 
that demands a superior wire. 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


New York Pittsburgh 
533 Canal Street Chicago ist Nat’l Bk. Bidg. 
Denver 32 S. Clinton St. Birmingham 
2125 Blake Street Brown-Marx Bldg. 
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A Valuable Book 
for a Small Price 


A practical and explicit work on 
many problems of the magneto 
exchange. 


THE INSPECTOR 


—and— 


THE TROUBLEMAN 


by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs 


embodies an extensive explanation 
in plain English of magneto ex- 
changes, line construction, tele- 
phone troubles, and the theory of 
electricity as applied to telephony, 
with diagrams and illustrations to 
make clear the various points. The 
man in the small exchange will find 
this book especially valuable. 


Paper Bound—60c 


Celephony Publishing Corp. 


508 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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BE SURE TO SEE 
“LAMMY” 


At Booth 1 


— with — 


Stacy Load Binders 


HEN visiting the Convention don’t fail 
to inspect the Stacy load binder. 
IXvery telephone company should have one 
as part of its standard equipment for bind- 

ing loads of telephone poles, lumber, etc. 
You just fasten the hooks into the links of 
the chain—one downward pull of the lever 
and your load is instantly bound—it can’t 
slip or shift, no tugging—no pulling—no 
lost time. 


See you at the Convention! 


EUGENE C. STACY 


Manufacturer Tiffin, Ohio 
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be the new improved private branch ex- 
change switchboards. These switchboards 
are most attractive in appearance, harmon- 
izing with the furnishings used in modern 
hotels, clubs, and business offices. They 


H. E. Billington, Telephone Sales 
Manager of Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Chicago, Will Greet the 
Kellogg’s Many Friends at Next 
Week’s Convention. 


will. insure an increased revenue to oper- 
ating telephone companies not only because 
of the additional revenue but also be- 
cause of the freedom from trouble and 
the low maintenance cost. 

Coupled with this display of switch- 
boards will be found a new method for 
charging P.B.X. batteries. The Kellogg 
trickle charger can be installed in re- 
mote control exchanges, magneto telephone 
exchanges and private branch exchanges 
for which it was especially designed. 

The reasons for the increasing demand 
for Kellogg drop wire will be found in an 
attractive display board showing step by 
step just how Kellogg builds long life in 
its drop wire. In addition to this, a com- 
piete exhibit of pole-line hardware and 
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other line construction material will be 
shown. 

In line with its usual custom of pro- 
viding a comfortable meeting place for the 
convention visitors, a cozy and home-like 
nook has been set aside. The new Kel- 
logg A. C. radio receiver will furnish en- 
tertainment to make their stay more pleas- 
ant. 

During the convention, H. E. Billington, 
the new telephone sales manager of the 
Kellogg company, will greet the com- 
pany’s many friends and customers. 


Well Known Independent Sales- 
men Outplay Canadians at Golf. 
George W. Rodormer, secretary and 

sales manager of the Reliable Electric Co., 

Chicago, showed in convincing fashion 

that he is a capable golfer by winning the 

major prize of the golf tournament staged 
during the convention of the Telephone As- 
sociation of Canada at Minaki, Ontario, 

Canada, the latter part of August. 

Over 30 telephone men competed in the 
event which was won by Mr. Rodormer 
with the sound score of 80. Other mem- 
bers of the foursome consisted of W. N. 
Curtis, general sales manager of the Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Ltd., Chicago, Eugene 
Reinke of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., and 
Mr. Smith of the Manitoba Telephone 
System. 

There were six prizes offered in the 
competition, and the two Chicagoans, Mr. 
Rodormer and Mr. Curtis, won all six. 
However, in the presentation speech, J. E. 
Lowry, commissioner of the Manitoba 
Telephone System, remarked that while 
the good friend from across the border, 
George Rodormer, had won four out of 
the six prizes available, he would have to 
be content with his choice of one of the 
six, as each contestant was privileged to 
take but one prize. 

Everyone who attended the convention 
was impressed with the beautiful sur- 
roundings, the territory in the vicinity of 
River Winnipeg being the most picturesque 





Group of Those Attending Annual 


Convention of Telephone Association of Canada, 
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in that part of Canada. Minaki is a spot 
more apt to be associated with the spend- 
ing of a leisurely holiday than a place 
where the delegates to such a strenuous 
convention as that of the Telephone As- 














Geo. W. Rodormer, of Reliable Electric 

Co., Chicago, Proved to Be the “Star” 

Golfer at Annual Convention of Telephone 
Association of Canada. 


sociation of Canada would foregather to 
discuss problems incident to the operation 
of the great telephone industry of Canada. 
It was decided to hold the association’s 
1928 meeting at the same place. 


Blackburn Cable Rings and Spring 
Clamps Under Hard Tests. 

The Everstick Anchor Co. recently com- 

pleted a number of cable ring tests in its 


factory at St. Louis, Mo. The tests were 
made on a cable line which was construct- 
ed according to modern telephone practice, 
with several different kinds of rings being 
used. 

The span was 103 ft. 10 ins. between the 
poles, and extended 14 ft. 7 ins. beyond 


Held at Minaki Lodge, Ontario, Canada 
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Above is the T-L Company T2002 Peerless Testing 
set—designed especially for Independent telephone 
companies. 


Write today for complete information 


THOMPSON-LEVERING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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Make Yourself Expert 


in Telephone Practice 


These five great telephone books 
give you the best and most 
complete idea of what the 
telephony expert must know. 


See them FREE for ten days 
Mitchell’s 
Principles and Practice of Telephony 


These five books place thousands of practical facts at your 
command for instant use. 

Beginning with a comprehensive survey of the basic principles 
involved, the author discusses such subjects as telephone appara- 
tus, circuit elements and analysis, typical cord combinations, 
telephone power plant equipment, coil winding, the toll switch- 
board and toll equipment in the multiple office. 

You learn about toll trunking, the nature and laws of tele- 
phone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call distribution, 
trunk mechanical switching, mechanical-manual switching, etc. 

All these subjects with scores of others, equally important, 
are treated in detail. Illustrations are used freely throughout 
the books, and a comprehensive index enables the reader to put 
his finger immediately on any desired fact. 

To earn an expert’s pay, you know that an expert’s knowledge 
is necessary. With these books you get the combined expe- 
rience of many telephone experts—down in black and white, 
with 317 illustrations to help you. 


Examine this great set free 


i Nothing we could say about the Home Study Course in 



















Telephony could possibly be as convincing to you as an actual 
inspection of the books themselves. 


You can see these books free 
of charge. We will gladly send 
them to you for your examina- 
tion and will pay all necessary 
carriage charges. You may keep 
the set and use it absolutely 
FREE for 10 days. 

Look over the books and if 
they are not all we said they 
are return them at our expense. 
If you want to keep them, $2 
in ten days and $2.00 a month 
for five months will pay for 
them. 


Just Mail the Coupon! 


HoME STUDY 
'Ole)ti<a92 


IN 
TELEPHONY 





Volumes 
1436 Pages 
317 Illustrations 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 














7 
I McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., a 
t 370 Seventh Ave., New York. ' 
: Gentlemen:—Please send me MITCHELL’S PRINCIPLES AND ! 
f PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY (shipping charges prepaid), for 8 
g ten days’ free examination. If satisfactory I will send $2.00 in g 
ten days and $2 per month until $12.00 has been paid. If not , 
4 wanted, I will write you for return shipping instructions. (Please 
{| write plainly and fill in all lines.) ¥ 
A OO ee rr eer Tr TT re rrr rT ree ret Tt Ce i 
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i Tel. 10-15-27 © 
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the pole at one end, and 10 ft. 8 ins. at 
the other end. Seventy-nine rings of the 
2% inch. size were used in all the tests. 
The size of cable used was 300-pair, No. 
24 gauge, 154 ins. outside diameter. 
ing of rings 


Spac- 
was 20 ins. from ring to 
ring. There were 16 ins. of droop of cable 


between the poles; beyond the poles the 





a 











The Blackburn Duplex Cable Ring in Position. 


messenger strand took the same angle as 
between the poles. 

Eleven power impulses were given to 
the cable per minute; four sways of cable 
for each power impulse, making a total of 
44 sways per minute or 2,640 sways per 
hour. Total sway in center of span was 
33@ ims. 

The Blackburn cable rings showed up 
most favorably in these tests, the cable 
being only slightly injured 
thousands of sways. 


after many 

The cause of cable cut it seems is not 
generally known, but as a result of the 
tests, these observations were reported: 

The swaying of the cable in the span, 
due to wind or other causes, sets up a 
roll or torsion of the cable at or near the 
poles, while out in the span the movement 
in a round ring is a lateral one; that is, 
the cable crosses from one side to the 
other of the ring, causing abrasion of the 
cable. 

The supporting the 
cable, being firmly fastened to the poles, 
atiows less elasticity at or near the poles 
than is permitted farther out in the span. 
When the span sways, a torsion or twist 
of the cable is produced at or near the 
poles. The weight of the cable plus the 
twist or partial rotation of cable inde- 
pendent of the ring, causes the ring to 
wear into the cable sheath. 


messenger strand 





The Blackburn Spring Cable Clamp. He 
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The fine powdered lead and dust from 
the air collects under the cable and be- 
tween the cable and ring. The movement 
of the cable causes this dust to act as 
an abrasive, hence cable cuts. 

The V of the Blackburn cable ring, it 
is stated, prevents the cable from moving 
independent of the ring in the span. The 
Blackburn spring cable clamps at 
either side of the pole transfer 
the roll or torsion of the cable 
to the strand. The 
stranded, will 
assume this roll or twist (which 
is very light) without injury, 
while the transfer of the roll 
from the cable to the messenger protects 
the cable sheath. These clamps clip over 
the cable and ring easily, four to a pole 


messenger 


messenger, being 


being needed. 

These rings and clamps, which are man- 
ufactured by the Everstick Anchor Co., 
will be exhibited at the United States In- 
cependent Telephone Association conven- 
tion to be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, October 18-21, with V. L. Crawford 
and H. R. Knelson in charge. 


Lafean Returns to Naugie Pole & 
Tie Co. as President. 


Wilbur L. Lafean has been elected 


president and treasurer of the Naugle Pole 


& Tie Co., Chicago. Mr. Lafean for the 
last five years has been vice-president of 
the National Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich., 
and previous to that. connection served for 
about ten years as secretary and treasurer 
of the Naugle Pole & Tie Co. 

A. T. Naugle, formerly president and 
treasurer of the company, is now chairman 
ef the board. 


Charles G. DuBois Resigns from 
Western Electric Co. 

The resignation of Charles G. DuBois 
as chairman and director of the Western 
Electric Co. was aiinouriced on September 
29. Mr. DuBois resigned as president on 


August 6, 1926. 


The office of chairman 
will be discon- 
tinued. 

Mr. DuBois re- 
tires after 35 years 
of service in the 
Bell telephone sys- 
tem. On his grad- 
uation from Dart- 
mouth College in 
1891 he joined the 
New York office 
of the Western 
Electric Co. as a 
clerk. Later he 
became chief clerk 
and in 1898 was 
appointed secretary 
of the company in 
charge of ac- 
counting. 


was elected 
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a vice-president and director on October 1, 
1918, president on July 1, 1919, and chair- 


1926. During ie 


controller of the 


man on August 6, 


war he served as 
American Red ‘Cross at Washington. 


T. C. Thompson, General Commer- 
cial Manager of Automatic. 

Announcement has been*made by the ex- 
ecutive department of Automatic Electric 
Inc., Chicago, of the appointment of T. ( 
Thompson, formerly general superintend- 
ent, as 
take effect immediately. © 

In his new capacity, Mr, Thompson takes 
over all of the duties formerly handled by 


general commercial manager, to 


~ 

















With Nearly 25 Years’ Service in All 

Branches of Automatic Electric Inc., Work, 

T. C. Thompson Is Now General Commer- 
cial Manager. 


the late Fred L. Baer as commercial man- 


and supervision of sales 
activities, while retaining supervision over 
the equipment engineering, installation and 


ager, assumes 


operating departments. 

By March of next year, Mr. Thompson 
will have completed 25 years of service 
with the company. Entering its employ as 
a student, he early attracted the attention 
| 
his enthusiasm over the possibilities 0! 
After a year or tw 
to the 


of his superiors by his studious habits an 


automatic telephony. 
in the factory, he was transferred 
installation department, the training ground 
of so many others of the company ¢% 
excutives. For many years he was el 
gaged in the installation of variot 


matic plants throughout the count 


With the formation of the operating de- 
partment, Mr. Thompson was tra! red 
to this work, traveling from exchange 
exchange, improving and standardiz¢ OP 
erating and maintenance methods tor «ute 
matic operating companies. In 1' : 

1€ 


again returned to the factory w! 


ont 
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I, spent a considerable amount of time in or- 
ai ganization work, initiating and installing 
"te new and improved production methods. 
- In 1915, Mr. Thompson joined the sales 
department, being assigned first to the 
New York office, later being placed in 
T- charge of the entire eastern territory. In 
1920, he was again recalled to the factory 
~ io assume charge of manufacturing, and 
sie a year later was appointed general super- 
"' intendent. It will, therefore, be seen that 
=A. Mr. Thompson’s experience has been both 
“~ broad and thorough and he brings to his 
new duties a background of experience 
ces which should prove invaluable. 
by aaeewe 
Truck Models Designed for Use of 
. Public Service Corporations. 
Motor trucks are now recognized as es- 
sentials for telephone companies and 
working methods of the line gang have 
been completely changed through their 
use. 
In the illustration is shown a motor 
truck equipped with a special utility’ body 
and pole setter. The truck is the model 
No. 11 1%-ton chassis of the Indiana 
Truck Corp., of Marion, Ind. The body 
was built in the body plant of the com- ; : 
pany. It is provided with bows for canopy 
or tarpaulin top. WV Th d VW 7 h W 7 | 
The pole setter is operated by a special en Ba eat er OY Havoc 
Western Electric winch mounted in the M 
eet the Emergency 
r gta . . . 
aS mania Quickly — Economically with 
| _ - : ‘s I " ti | My li e SI | 
i ATIONAL SLEEVES meet all splicing 
ork, needs, quickly, efficiently, economically. 
ner In blinding blizzards and freezing cold 
the repair work must be undertaken and com- 
jant- pleted at top speed. Under adverse conditions 
_ the lineman can complete more jobs in a day 
ae with National Splicing Sleeves because the 
joints are made more quickly and more 
)son securely. No time is lost and joints are uni- 
vice form and perfect. 
as oeee ° ‘ 
fee Millions of National Sleeves are now in use. 
and ES a In every part of the country. Standing up 
of Indiana 1 Ton Truck with Special Body satisfactorily under all weather conditions. 
two and Pole Setter. North, east, south and west, National is the 
_ front of the body. The pole setter can be sleeve that experienced telephone men recom- 
yn readily disassembled and carried on the mend — and use. 
ye brackets provided on the sides of the body. 
ell- Th hassis . ate ok he il ies nem SSS 
pres . a is is one the high-service Seeees=. Deaieeseenn 
mmercial vehicles which ‘compels at- 
tention. due to its spee ywer : ~con- leted Splice— National Double Tube SI 
die Te ie eats ee a paar gerne A geod. lasting joint Sizes 17 B & S to 4/0 B & S Strand 
} peration. The ease with which it 
rret 'S Operi‘ed, its strong, resilient springs, to- ' 
¢ to gether with pneumatic cord tires, afford THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
y op- remarkoble riding qualities and comfort SUPPLY COMPANY 
uto- to the ver. 
. The «lutch of the dry plate type, Ray- 5100 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
” *stos .gainst steel plates, operates within 
the flywheel, with all parts enclosed. Ease 
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of engagement, freedom from maladjust- 
ment, elimination of oil, and a small num- 
ber of working parts are the main features 
of this unit. 

The rear axle embodies features of de- 
sign and qualities of material that make 
for strength and endurance, coupled with 
minimum weight. 

The transmission is of the selective slid- 
ing gear type, there being three speeds for- 
ward and one in reverse, mounted in unit 
with the motor. It is designed for heavy 
duty and severe operating conditions. The 
mainshaft and counter shaft, also the 
gears, are of heat-treated nickel alloy 
steel, making the transmission noiseless 
and reducing wear to a minimum. 

Complete information regarding the In- 
diana model No. 111 truck may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Indiana Truck 
Corporation, Marion, Ind. 


Unique Manufacturing Co. Located 
in New Factory. 

The Unique Manufacturing Co., Inc., is 
now located in its new modern daylight 
factory, consisting of two stories and base- 
ment, at 221 W. Whiting St., Chicago. 

The company has added new machinery 
and equipment, including special produc- 
tion tools for speeding up the manufac- 
ture of Unique blow torches and fur- 
neces and other specialties for the tele- 
phone field; also, appliances for carefully 
testing under actual working conditions 
each and every furnace and torch before 
shipment. 


New Line and Clear-Out Pilot 
System for Magneto Boards. 

The Groton Ferney Telephone Co., of 
Groton, S. D., has recently installed a new 
line and clear-out pilot system in its switch- 
board at Groton. 

The system consists of one combination 
pilot and night alarm key, two lamps with 
caps—one red for ring-off supervision, 
and the other white for the line drops for 
each operator’s position. As many of these 
pilots can be installed as there are oper- 
ator’s positions. They are operated from 
a suitable transformer, which is connected 
Cirectly to the alternating current elec- 
tric lighting system in the office. This 
makes cost of operation extremely low with 
practically no maintenance. 

The advantages gained in such a system 
is such, it is stated, as to more than jus- 
tify the small cost, as it aids in speeding 
up service to subscribers. It also tends 
to prevent a subscriber not being answered 
promptly, should the operator be busy and 
there be a mass of cords scattered over 
the face of the switchboard hiding drops 
that might be calling but, because of very 
faint or no buzz, are not seen or heard. 

Another good feature which is pointed 
out is that every drop in falling tests the 
night alarm, for whenever the pilot fails 
to light, the night alarm when turned on 
would fail to operate also, for both oper- 
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ations are dependent on the closing of the 
night alarm contacts on the drops. 

In this way the day operators can re- 
port any pilot failures during the day so 
the trouble can be adjusted before night, 
thereby eliminating complaints of sub- 
scribers not being able to get Central 
when the night alarm is turned on, due 
to its failure to sound. 


The system was furnished by the Amer- 
ican Electric Co., Inc. This system is also 
adaptable for service observing, the lamps 
being installed in the manager’s office or 
elsewhere as well as in the switchboard, 
or it may be installed in the manager’s 
office alone. 


CENTRALIZED SUBSCRIB- 
ERS’ ACCOUNTING. 
(Concluded from page 52.) 


maintained, if one of these is lost, a dupli- 
cate may be prepared from the other stub 
which is located at the other office. 
Positive Control Over Receivables. 
The subscribers’ accounts, as I pre- 
viously stated, record more than 9 per cent 
of a telephone company’s earnings. It is 
only natural that every safeguard should 
be maintained to protect this record of 
accounts receivable. Many companies at 
the present time, especially the smaller 
ones, keep haphazard control over these 
receivables. By having subscribers’ ac- 
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counting centralized in one office, there is 
the opportunity for close supervision of 
accounts and also the carrying out of a 
uniform collection policy. 

When subscribers’ accounts are kept by 
the ledger plan, and at each outlying ex- 
change, periodical audits of these ledgers 
are necessary. This not only necessitates 
mcreased cost in traveling expenses, 
but it also does not afford the close super- 
vision and control which the centralized 
plan gives. Centralized accounting takes 
away opportunity for fraud, such as the 
withholding of cash by a cashier. 

Also, by having a positive control over 
the subscribers’ accounts, a much better 
collection efficiency can be maintained. By 
collection efficiency I mean the per cent 
v.hich the amount collected is of the total 
amount billed for the month. In our own 
particular case, the collection efficiency 
under the old plan in 1925 was about 89 
per cent. Since the accounting has been 
centralized, the efficiency has risen to ap- 
proximately 94 per cent. 

In concluding, I hope I have brought 
out two definite points. First, that the 
merits of a stub accounting system are 
sufficient to justify your studying your 
lecal requirements with the view of mak- 
ing am installation. Second, that a com- 
pany having from six to ten exchanges 
er more should by all means centralize the 
stub accounting work in one general office. 

















to the cow. 


right element. 


operator’s. 


through wide and thorough publicity. 
Operators! 





GUM 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Whenever I visit an office and see a telephone operator sitting at the 
switchboard chewing gum (which, by the way, is now unusual), the sight 
reminds one of a mild-faced old cow with a far-away look in her eyes, chew- 
ing her cud. And I do not feel that I have any apology to make—unless it is 


Whether she (the cow) is thinking of the green fields spread about her, 
the gurgling of water in the near-by brook, the fleecy clouds and blue sky, 
I do not know. But what I do know is, that chewing her cud is a part of 
the business program of a cow, and that she is performing her task in her 


So I have come to the conclusion: The gum-chewing operator looks as 
much out of her proper place as a mild-faced old cow would appear if chew- 
ing her cud in a telephone operating room. 

Cud-chewing is a part of a cow’s business routine; it is no part of an 


There was a time when such things as chewing gum and jollying traveling 
men were overlooked by some so-called managers, especially if the operator 
was what they termed “a good one”—but that was in the hazy past. 

The manager who permits such a let-down today does not do so because 
he approves of it but rather because he is not a good manager. 

Public opinion once branded telephone operators as “a gum-chewing, talk- 
ing-to-their-fellows crowd up at Central.” 

It is only within very recent years that the public has had any right idea 
of operators and what goes on up at Central. 


Let us not do anything which will belittle our vocation. [ct 
us do only those things which will uplift it. 


This has been accomplished 
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is THE BREADTH OF THE ployes and the traveling public by use of The Constitution is not sacred, nor is 
of COMMERCE CLAUSE safety devices? it immutable. Nineteen amendments have 
ss (Concluded from page 40.) Nevertheless, the fathers must be given been added during the 137 years of its 
Slave act, the Blue Sky act, and the Black umstinted credit for faith and confidence existence. Other amendments will and 
by Bass act; the color scheme of legislation in the growth of a republic which was to should be added as our growth and de- 
»x- [now seems to be complete.” span a continent, for wisdom in establish- velopment require. 
ers It is pertinent to inquire why Congress ing a government followed by peoples in It is our Constitution, the sheet anchor 
tes [fin mounting volume enacts such penal ali parts of the world. of our hopes. We should teach it in our 
es, ff statutes making what were, and still could The Constitution is the embodiment of homes, our schools, and universities. We 
er- [be reached under state laws, federal of- their faith, their confidence, and their should inculcate a love and a respect for 
zed & fenses. Why this permitted encroachment wisdom. In the words of William Pitt: it among all our people. I know of no 
kes [f upon the police powers of the state? Why “It will be the wonder and admiration of better way to strengthen us against the 
the Wf this trend toward centralization in the fed- all future generations and the model of growing socialism and communism. 
eral government ? all future constitutions.” Gladstone said Love and respect for the Constitution 
ver Is it because of a growing inclination of it: “It is the greatest piece of work will beget obedience to our enacted laws. 
ter on the part of the state to shift the cost ever struck off at a given time by the When our people thus recognize the con- 
By [f of punishing crime from the state to the brain and purpose of man.” stitution we need fear no enemies. 
ent federal treasury, the government aiding 
otal the states in the enforcement of their own 
wn ff laws? Is it because of a belief on the 
ncy part of the people that the federal govern- ° 
89 ment, through its long, strong arm, can M th d f L ti G d 
een more effectually reach out to the uttermost e 0 0 0Cca ng a roun 
ap- parts of the country and bring offenders 
to justice? Is it because people believe Tyg vaoveus 
ght that a jury in a federal court would not To OFFICE NOTONE ‘TONE fj TONE NO TONE 
the §} be so influenced by local conditions as —— NOTE THAT THe | if NOTE THAT THE 
are would be the case where the offender is SHOWS TROUBLE | | SHOWS TWE TROUBLE 
our tried by a jury of the vicinage? | TESTER 
ak- Whatever may be the reason, the situa- 4! 
om- tion demands calm reflection and a re- 1! 
1ges assessment on the part of the states, if dt 
the ff they would preserve self-government, of — ~— SECOND TEST 
fice. their duties and obligations under our dual 
_ system. __Lrest qrouxo __ i _ - Tn 
| That a note of warning against the un- ” ’ POST... SAPO 
| lawful expansion of the commerce clause = S UBUN. VON, AACE Cue 
has already been given is indicated by the Paya t oY 
United States Supreme Court in its recent pA aan Sa pty —plenae 
decisions declaring two child labor acts 
unconstitutional. 
The Constitution. The West Test Set makes all line tests quickly. It is 
The fertility of these seven words of . : . 
Gk senses Gomee tn tetntten: fone te the most advanced testing device in the world for locat- 
by no means limited to those already ing line trouble. Tests are made with a finder coil that 
a + Se Oe Ae te Oe eliminates the cutting of wire and tying up of impor- 
Lacy act prohibiting transportation of : 7 ‘ : . 
game in interstate commerce, to the tant traffic lines. The tone is obtained without the use 
Weeks-McLean act authorizing the ac- of vibrators, buzzers or batteries. 
quisition of lands to protect the naviga- 
bility of streams, nor to the bills now . , ‘ 
pending in Congress to regulate auto bus Investigate this labor-saving 
and truck operation. As already stated, device. It will soon repay its 
no other clause can claim so numerous and 
lid = socaer. small cost. 
All this demonstrates the elasticity of P : ; 
the clause and its adaptability to ae the The West Test Set will be on 
ever-changing and growing needs of an display in Room 114 and 115 at the 
increasing population. What one of the National Telephone Convention. 
fathers, not excluding Franklin, the seer 
of his day, could by the exercise of the Sfmerican Glectric (¢mpany, Gre 
Most vivid imagination have foreseen the . P 
‘nactment under this clause of laws as State and 64th Streets 
is the transportation of toxins, Chicago, U.S.A 
‘iruses, and serums and the physical valu- N Jf ‘ , : ; , . 
ation of railroads; the regulation of meats Licensee and Distributor of 
and drugs, and the consolidation of rail- 
toads; the transmission of intelligence by 
Wire or y wheal and the certification of 
Security issues; the punishment of inter- 
= Slate adultery and the protection of em- 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule ot Telephone Hearings 


Approval Given Transfer of De- 
mopolis, Ala., Property to Bell. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 

has approved the joint application of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Demopolis Telephone Co. for a 
certificate that the acquisition by the Bell 
of properties of the De- 
inopolis company will be of advantage to 
the persons to whom service is to be ren- 
dered and in the public interest. 

The Demopolis company owned and op- 
crated an exchange at and contiguous to 
Demopolis, Marengo county, Ala., which 
served 564 subscriber stations. No ex- 
change is maintained by the Bell company 
at Demopolis and no question of dupli- 
cated facilities was presented. 

On June 29, 1927, the Bell company con- 
tracted to purchase all of the physical and 
tangible properties of the Demopolis com- 
pany for $50,200, payable in cash. No ad- 
ditional securities will be issued to effect 
the acquisition. An appraisal made by an 
engineer of the Bell company found the re- 
}roduction of the properties, 
depreciation, be $56,586. No 


company the 


cost new 


less to 


changes in rate schedules are in immedi- 
ate contemplation. The Bell company will 
operate the properties in their present con- 
dition, and changes are anticipated 
other than ordinary maintenance and new 
construction to for prospective 
None of the acquired properties 


no 


care 
erowth. 
will be retired from service. 

The president of the Demopolis com- 
pany, who owns its capital stock, has had 
entire charge of the plant. He is a man 
of advanced age, in ill health, and desires 
to be relieved of his responsibilities in 
that connection. The Bell company, which 
is now rendering toll service to the patrons 
of the Demopolis company, is able to 
finance the cost of additions and _ better- 
ments necessary to meet the growing de- 
mand for telephone facilities, and it ap- 
pears that the acquisition will result in 
better local service. 

An ordinance has been adopted by the 
mayor and board of councilmen of De- 
mopolis authorizing the proposed trans- 
fer, and recommending that the commis- 
sion approve the sale. At the hearing, 
communications from the Chamber of 


Commerce, Rotary Club, and Kiwanis Club 
of Demopolis, and from many other rep- 
resentative telephone users, 
duced in evidence, all favoring the 
posed transaction. 


were intro- 


pro- 


Commission Finds Increase Nec- 
essary to Proper Maintenance. 
The Ohio Public Utilities 

recently rescinded the order which sus- 

pended rates of the 

County Co. authorized 

these rates to be placed in effect: 


Commission 
increased Adams 


Telephone and 


Business, individual line 

Business, two-party line 

Residence, individual line 

Residence, two-party line 

Residence, four-party line 

Residence desk sets—per month addi- 
tional 


At the hearing, the company submitted 
engineering and accounting reports, many 
items of which were attacked by protes- 
tents. The commission stated that if all 
of the claims of protestants were allowed 
no showing would be made which would 
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materially change the situation as set up 
by the company. 

After the hearing the commission audited 
the company’s records, examined its physi- 
cal property, investigated the service ren- 
dered and found that the service was not 
up to standard. The insufficient mainte- 
nance of the past had been largely due to 
inadequate revenue, but the company 
had proposed a schedule which it believed 
would produce revenue necessary to en- 
able the proper maintenance of the prop- 
erty and the efficient operation thereof. 
The company had sustained the burden 
imposed by statute and had proved that 
the proposed schedule of rates was not 
unreasonable or excessive. 


Commission to Inquire Into Rural 

Rate Discrimination Charge. 

The Southeast Nebraska Telephone Co., 
Falls City, Neb., has informed the state 
railway commission, in response to com- 
plaints, that it has recently acquired the 
property of the Farmers Telephone Co., 
of Preston, but that it has no intention 
of changing the present rural rates, which 
are lower than the rural rates it charges 
on its other exchanges. 

The question has been raised by the com- 
mission whether this does not constitute 
discrimination, and it will be inquired into. 





Commission to Hear Dispute Be- 
tween Rural Companies. 

The Washington & Western Telephone 
Co., of Verdigre, Neb., has followed up re- 
cent charges against the misuse of a joint 
line and of other facilities by the Farm- 
ers Union Telephone Co., of Winnetoon, 
by filing a formal complaint with the state 
railway commission, and as the Winnetoon 
company has entered a denial and filed 
counter charges, the commission will or- 
der a hearing held. 

The complainant says that when the 
Knox County Telephone Co. abandoned 
service some time ago, a gentleman’s agree- 
ment was verbally entered into with the 
Winnetoon management whereby neither 
would solicit the subscriber, but allow 
them to choose as between the two com- 
Panies, at the rate of 50 cents a month 
for switching service. 

Instead, say the Verdigre men, the Win- 
netoon fellows immediately started in to 
solicit them at 25 cents; and to make their 
competition still more effective, promised 
Verdigre service over the line into the 
Washington & Western exchange, owned 
ty Wixnetoon. The latter deny the charge 
and Say it is all a scheme to get them out 
o Verdigre by asking that their line be 


cut off the exchange of the complaining 
company 


Rules That Company Must Check 
Authorization of Toll Calls. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
Sion has ruled that the Northwestern Bell 
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Telephone Co. is obligated by service de- 
mands to call back and ascertain if long 
distance calls have been authorized by the 
owner of cafes and hotels, when made 
from other than regular booths, when this 
is possible. 

Mrs. Hostetler runs a hotel at Ogallala, 
which has a booth in the lobby, and a tele- 
phone in the same room and one in the 
cafe. She wrote the commission that she 
had been victimized by unknown parties 
who used these private telephones for long 
distance calls at her expense, and that 
when she complained to the local manager, 
he jocosely remarked that that was her 
hard luck, and that she might expect to be 
called on to pay some day for a telephone 
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call made to Los Angeles or some other 
distant point. 

The Lincoln company follows the prac- 
tice of calling back when long distance 
calls come in from telephones in public 
places, to check up on the instruction to 
charge it. 
Company Wants to Own Tele- 

phones; Not Subscriber. 

The Rosedale Telephone Co., of Suther- 
land, has asked the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission to allow it to change its 
method of doing business. At present each 
subscriber 





instrument, 
and pays $1.25 a month for service. 
This has made it impossible to provide 


supplies his own 
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or your night operator. ‘ 
ever con- There is a double utility in the informa- 
structed’ Ta-Bed for you—and, naturally, a tion 
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a service that is satisfactory, and the new 
plan is for the company to buy these in- 
struments and charge $1.50 a month. The 
commission has indicated that it favors 
this method of handling service condi- 
tions, but rules that it has no power to 
compel subscribers to make the change if 
they refuse to agree to the new plan. 


Complains Repeated Attempts to 
Secure Improved Service Fail. 
Theodore Johnson, of Rosalie, has filed 

a complaint with the Nebraska State Rail- 

way Commission against the Northeastern 

Telephone Co., of Walthill, of which E. C. 

Hunt of Blair is the owner, to the effect 

that repeated attempts to secure a better- 
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ment of the service have failed, and that 
he cannot even get an individual telephone 
instead of the party one that vexes him. 

He says that the switchboard is old and 
crosstalk predominates. He insists that the 
commission had promised that a new 
switchboard should be put in there when 
the matter of service was before it some 
time ago, but that nothing has been done 
about it. 


Southwestern Bell Rates Increased 
at Edmond, Okla. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

has granted the application of the South- 

western Bell Telephone Co. for authority 
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Making Telephone 
Directories 


THE making of a telephone direc- 
tory is by no means an ordinary 
printing job. To meet the require- 
ments of a telephone company for 
accuracy, promptness and quality, a 
printing company must have not 
only specialized equipment, but spe- 
cialized organization and knowledge. 


The Lakeside Press has all three— 


based on its experience of forty years 
in making telephone directories. 


We will welcome an 
discuss your directory problems with you 
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to make the following monthly charges at 
Edmond: Individual business, $3.25; indi- 
vidual residence, $2.00; and two-party 
residence, $1.50. When service is discon- 
tinued for non-payment of account, a 
restoration charge of 50 cents may be as- 
sessed against the delinquent subscriber. 

The order also provides that when the 
number of owned telephone stations served 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
at the Edmond exchange shall be increased 
by a net gain of 50 stations above the 
number being served on September 30, 
1927, then the rate for individual business 
telephones, either wall or desk, at Edmond 
shall be $3.50 per month, this change to 
take effect automatically. It is provided, 
hewever, that the company shall certify 
to the commission and to the city clerk of 
Edmond, the number of stations in use at 
Edmond on September 30, 1927, and also 
that it shall notify the commission and the 
city clerk ten days before the effective 
date of that change in the business rate 
schedule when the increase of 50 stations 
has been attained. 





Belmont & Pleasant View Com- 
pany, Wis., Allowed Increase. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission re- 

cently decided that the schedule of rates 

proposed in the application of the Belmont 

& Pleasant View Telephone Co. was not 

excessive and authorized it to be placed in 

effect. 
The old and new net monthly rates of 
the company are: 


Old New 
Business, one-party $2.50 
Business, two-party .......... 2.00 
Business, three or more party 1.25 


Residence, one-party ....... 1.50 2.00 
Residence, two-party ........ 1.75 
Residence, three or more 

BEE casa maa mar ueine oA ween id 
Residence, four-party ...... 1150 
| ARR iterate arene 1.25 1.50 
Switching service ........... 1.00 3.00 


Discount of 25 cents per month where 
subscriber owns telephone, furnishes bat- 
tery and keeps instrument in repair. 


Basing computations on the number of 
telephones in service December 31, 1926, 
the proposed rates would yield a revenue 
of $8,589. On the same basis, present rates 
should yield a revenue of $6,916.00. As a 
matter of fact, the company’s operating in- 
ccme for 1925 was reported as but $5,466. 
It appeared that a number of subscribers 
own their telephones and are therefore 
billed at 25 cents less per month than the 
regular rate. The commission did not be- 
lieve, however, that the discrepancy be- 
tween its estimate of present revenue and 
the reported figure is accounted for en- 
tirely by subscriber-owned telephones and 
thought that possibly the company was 
not properly enforcing collections. 

The company reported for 1926 operat- 
ing expense, before taxes and deprecia- 
tion of $8,733.43, or an average of $19.1 
per station. Comparable figures for 192 
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and 1924 are $12.48 and $10.91, respec- a ; —_—— 


a tively. The company’s circuits are largely 7 

ins of the ground-return type and the com- . 
. mission believed that $19.15 per customer , 

- was an excessive operating average for the 

‘ character of service rendered, and used 

s $12.50 in its estimate of proper revenue 

ed requirement. ; 

am The book value of the company’s prop- 

ae erty and plant as of December 31, 1926, 

ho was $23,545. An average plant value check 

3 indicated that this figure was Probably a 

Ne reasonable value and was used in the com- 

mr putations of the commission. 








Following is a tabulation of the several 

















to ; | - ee 
of items composing the company’s total rev- 
enue requirement: A BOVE A | i 
t eer 
a ON cc ecinhinavdedsastbeanies at 
a eat Sais oa ckid a a bik aie 
Iso Depreciation and return, 13 per cent ; Analyze and conserve your 
the EC EE cia suWhcereeeaes 3,060 
ive Total revenue requirement ..... $8,810 COMPANY 
” Our Whether for improvement or expansion 
ons The rates proposed by the company will combined your company needs the analysis of our 

not yield révenue in excess of reasonable engineering experienced engineers. 

requirements and should, the commission experience— We give you _ on ee on 
m- believed, be approved. seventy-six rege pan aye seal aa 
: (ee ears. 4 
re- Increased Rates Authorized by " Utility and Industrial Engineering, Val- 
tes Cc ee “ Ward H. Snook, uation and Financing. 

ommission at Chetek, Wis. B.S.M.E_L.L.B. 
ont The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has A. S. Hill SNOOK ANY 
not authorized the Northwest Telephone Co. Geo. Ma rtin, M.E. HILLHOUSE & COMP 
| in to increase the schedule of rates at its ; , 
; Chetek exchange. The old and new net —— aa 

ol monthly rates of the company at this ex- 
































change are as follows: 
Jew Old New 
2.50 Business, one-party ......... $2.00 $3.00 
2.00 Business, two-party ......... 1.50 2.50 
Residence, one-party ........ 1.50 2.25 
2.00 Residence, two-party ........ 1.25 1.75 es e 
1.75 Residence, four-party ........ 1.15 1.50 run am 
Rural business, grounded serv- 
7 ee CT rere Ter 1.15 2.25 
— residence, grounded a “sus should be given the same 
300 fF Rural business, metallic serv expert and intelligent atten- 
ere BOE scnswensecsesecsevesees 1.50 2.50 tion as the technical require- 
bat- Rural residence, metallic serv- : 
iy phnedetdnud dksdh nd a0<a 1.50 2.00 ments of your business. 
Switching service ........... aa 65 
of Summer cottages—tull year rate will be Our 25 Years of 
926, — with a discount of 75 cents per 
month during the winter season. 
—_ _ Single line subscribers beyond the city Specialized 
ates limites—$1 per mile or fraction thereof 
\s a measured from the city limits, in addition E x pe rien ce 
‘ae to the city rate for the corresponding 
service. e ° e 
466. Subscribers shall be billed for the cur- in continuously supplying the 
bers rent month at the gross rate and the net Printing requirements of the 
fore rate shall apply if bills are paid on or be- largest Telephone Companies in 
the fore the 15th of the month. Illinois and the Middle West en- 
a ables us to render more than the “UNIQUE” 
"ie The property constituting the Chetek ex- sages printed product. A DEPENDABLE COMBINATION 
pa change was recently acquired by North- ou can profit materially by 
at west Te ° : availing yourself of cur immense FURNACE 
t Telephone Co., at which time the pore 
en- commiss} facilities and expert knowledge SOLDER POT 
ai ssion found a value of $37,000 for . : 
an he wresecte. Ths , ee of the particular requirements of LADLE 
scl faa perty. is value was basec upon Telephone Companies. WIND-SHIELD 
N inventory checked by the commission’s 
engineerj i ENT 
“ e ; ing department and includes all Glennon fed Kern SEE THEM at the CONV ION 
dae ments of value which the commission Welte fer Mam Riteratare 
015 considered proper as a basis for the com- 626-636 South Clark Street neem 0.. IN 
028 [E Pany’s capitalization. Chicago, Ilinots. a ~ Sy dimen 
os The « : sid oa a el 221 W. Whiting St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
€ company’s exhibit, in which it lists 
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wires. 
Be prepared. Equip 
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Bartlett pole saw. 
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And, moreover, it is in- 
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trimming easy and effi- 
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They are the popular 
choice of many Bell 
companies . throughout 
the country. 


BARTLETT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
451 E. Lafayette Ave. 
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the expenses which it considers should be 
used as a basis for determining the nec- 
essary rates, starts with the total of $5,- 
591.85, to which is added $4,167.60 of ad- 
ditional operating expense and $4,810 esti- 
mated requirement for depreciation and 
return. On the basis of the company’s 
estimate, the operating expense before de- 
preciation and return would amount to 
$9,759.45, or $23.46 per station, based on 
416 main stations. 

For depreciation and return the com- 
mission estimated the requirement at $4,- 
420. This would be equivalent to 5 per 
cent for depreciation and 8 per cent for 
return, or to somewhat more than 5 per 
cent for depreciation if a lesser allowance 
than 8 per cent is made for the return on 
the value of the property. The total cost 
ef service, therefore, would be made up as 
{cllows: 


$ 7,196.00 


Direct operating expense 
Depreciation and return 


$11,616.00 


The company’s estimate of toll revenues 
and miscellaneous income amounts to 
$835.42, which is based upon a year’s ex- 
perience. This would leave a revenue re- 
quirement from the exchange service of 
$10,780.58. 

The company originally proposed an ex- 
cess radius charge for rural service and, 
while such charge can undoubtedly be sub- 
stantiated on a cost basis, the commission 
believed that in this case it should not be 
established but that the basic rates should 
provide that portion of the revenue which 
under an exact division of the cost would 
be provided by excess radius charges for 
rural service. 


Revised Rates and Rules Author- 
ized Walworth (Wis.) Company. 

The Walworth Telephone Co. was -re- 
cently authorized by the Wisconsin Ra1'- 
road Commission to revise its rates and 
rules. The monthly net rates which went 
into effect October 1, are: 


Two-party business service 
Joint user service— 

Business, village or rural 

Residence, village or rural 
Extra directory listing : 
3illing and discount rule—A discount of 
25 cents per month will be allowed on all 
bills paid on or before the 20th day of 
the current month where the subscriber 
takes the option of paying on a monthly 
basis. All payments made for a quarter 
or a year in advance must be paid on or 
before the 20th day of the first month 
of the period paid for and will be subject 
to a discount of 25 cents per month for 
each month paid in advance. All yearly 
payments in advance will be subject to an 
additional discount of 5 per cent if paid 
on or before the 20th day of the first 
month of the year. 


The rates requested are all for classes 
of service for which no previous rates had 
been established. The rates are in line with 
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those which were authorized by the com- 
mission in its decision dated April 28, 1927, 
and the commission believed, were justi- 
fied. The modification in the billing and 
discount rule is a liberalization of the dis- 
count provision to accommodate certain of 
its customers and was approved. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ARKANSAS. 


December 6: Hearing postponed from 
October 6 on the application of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for authority 
to establish a toll charge between Fort 
Smith and Van Buren. 

CALIFORNIA, 

October 5: Mackay Radio & Telegraph 
Co. authorized to purchase the properties 
of Federal Telegraph Co., operating radio 
and wire communication service in the 
states of California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, and to issue $1,000,500 of its com- 
mon capital stock, and to use $1,000,000 
of the proceeds thereof in payment for 
such properties. The commission has dis- 
missed without prejudice the application of 
Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. to issue 
$350,000 of such stock. 

October 5: General order issued after 
public hearings and investigation, requir- 
ing utilities operating pipe line, gas, elec- 
tric, telephone, telegraph, water, heat, 
wharf or warehouse utilities in the state 
of California to file in a prescribed man- 
ner with the commission all contracts for 
special service or service, or placing in 
effect deviations of any sort or charac- 
ter, whatsoever, from the filed rates, 
fares, tolls, rentals, charges, classifica- 
tions, contracts, practices, rules, or regula- 
tions of such utilities, together with an 
application to the commission to enter into 
such contracts. 

October 7: Elk Grove Telephone Co. 
applied for authority to establish a sched- 
ule of rates providing an adequate income, 
alleging that the present rates are inade- 
quate to yield a reasonable return on the 
investment after paying operating ex- 
penses and a reasonable depreciation an- 
nuity. 

INDIANA. 

October 1: A petition filed by the 
Rochester Telephone ‘Co. for authority to 
purchase the Talma Telephone Co. for 
$8,250. 

ILLINOIS. 


August 31: Order approved cancelling 
and annulling rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 
2, filed by the Tri-County Telephone Co. 
covering service in Waltonville, Bonnie, 
Woodlawn, Hails Switch, Lpdyke, Ina, 
Bell, Rive and vicinities. 

August 31: Order approved dismissing 
the petition of the Elgin & Belvidere 
Electric Co. against the city of Belvidere 
and Belvidere Telephone Co.,.in the mat- 
ter of removal of certain wooden poles on 
Main and Logan streets, located in the city 
of Belvidere and substitution. of iron and 
steel poles therefor. 

August 31: Order approving intercor- 
porate agreement, dated June 14, 1927, be- 
tween the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
the Illinois Telephone Co. 

August 31: Order approving intercor- 
porate agreement, dated May 1, 1927, be- 
tween the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
the Winnebago County Telephone Co. 

September 8: Order approved extending 
until March 12, 1928, period of suspension 
of proposed rates for telephone service 
in Park Ridge and DesPlaines, stated in 
rate schedule Ill. C. C. 1, of the Middle 
States Telephorie Co. 
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October 15, 1927. 


September 8: No action was taken on 
the following: 

Jerseyville Telephone Co.'s toll rate 
schedule, covering toll service at Jersey- 
ville and vicinity, Ill. C. C. No. 2, effective 
Sept. 13, 1927. 

Stark County Telephone Co.’s toll rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. No. 1, applying to serv- 
ice at Wyoming, Toulon, Elmire, Duncan, 
Castleton and Camp Grove, effective Au- 
gust 1, 1927. 

Independent Telephone Co.’s toll rate 
schedule, Ill. C. C. No. 1, applying to toll 
service at Dana, Long Point, Magnolia, 
Rutland, Touluca and Wenona, effective 
September 1, 1927. (Sheets 1-9, inclusive.) 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.’s rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. No. 1, sheets 2 and 3, 
of private branch exchange service, ef- 
fective Sept. 1, 1927. 

September 15: Order approved extend- 
ing until March 26, 1928, period of sus- 
pension of the proposed rates for service 
in Danville, stated in rate schedule III. 
Cc. C. 3, of the Vermilion County Tele- 
phone Co. 

September 15: Order approved extend- 
ing until March 20, 1928, period of sus- 
pension of the proposed rates for toll 
service in Neoga and vicinity stated in 
rate schedule Ill. C. C. 1, of the C. T. & 
N. Telephone Co. 

September 15: No action was taken on 
the following : 

Cuba Central Telephone Co.’s_ rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. No. 2, showing the 
charges made for all classes of service 
rendered by petitioner applying to Cuba, 
effective Oct. 3, 1927. 

Galva Telephone Co.’s toll rate schedule 
Ill. C. C. No. 2, covering toll service at 
Galva, not affecting toll rates now in ef- 
fect. Filed August 30, 1927. 

Middle States Telephone Co.’s toll rate 
schedules applying to toll service at Pekin, 
Havana, Lacon, Manito and Green Valley, 
not affecting toll rates now in effect. Filed 
August 31. 1927. 

_Illinois Southeastern Telephone Co.’s 
iree toll rate schedule, applying to Mat- 
toon, Ashmore, Charleston, Humboldt, 
— and Shelbyville. Filed August 6, 

Home Telephone Co.’s rules and ~egula- 
tions, applying to service at Blufts and 
Meredosia, effective October 7, 1927. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co.’s first re- 
vised sheets Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, spe- 
cial toll rates to Ill. C. C. No. 2, schedule 
of toll rates, covering new exchange areas, 
effective October 1, 1927. 

September 21: Order approved dis- 
missing complaint of Louisa M. Mathis, 
against the Illinois Southern Telephone Co. 
regarding rates and charges for telephone 
service. 

September 21: Order approving inter- 
corporate agreement dated August 1, 1927, 
between the Illinois Southern Telephone 

0. and J. W. Reynolds, doing business 
as Reynolds Telephone Co. 

September 21: Order approving inter- 
corporate agreement dated July 7, 1927, 
between the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
. Bureau County Independent Telephone 


«, Octobs r4: The Longwood Drive Motor 
a Co. filed complaint that the Illinois 
ell Telephone Co. had refused to install 


and give telephone service to the Motor 


Sales company’s Beverly Hills place until 
$200 ‘eposit was made with the tele- 
Phone ¢; npany. 

P The m tor company asked the commis- 
on for vclief and that the telephone com- 
og be compelled to install service with- 
Such a large deposit, which was al- 
ged to he “excessive.” 

Accor; 


ling to the motor company, the 
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telephone company had first demanded a 
$500 deposit to guarantee charges for tele- 
phone service. 

October 13: Hearing at Chicago before 
Commissioner Johnson in the matter of 
the proposed advance in rates for service 
in Aledo, Mercer county, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C..3, rendered by the Peo- 
ples Telephone Co. of Mercer county. 

October 13: Hearing at Chicago before 
Commissioner Johnson in the matter of the 
proposed advance in rates of the Cabery 
Telephone Co., stated in rate schedule Ill. 
C. C. 1, filed by the company. 

MINNESOTA. 

October 13: Hearing on the applica- 
tion filed by the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to enlarge the 
area receiving service at Minneapolis rates. 
The application provides for elimination of 
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the so-called 50-cent zone that borders 


most of the city rate area. 
MIssourl. 

October 5: Application of the Citizens 
Mutual Telephone Co., Holden, to transfer 
to the Central Missouri Home Telephone 
Co. all of the property of the Citizens Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., together with all fran- 
chise rights and contracts at an agreed 
price of $18,000, granted. 

October 6: Farmers & Merchants Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. of California, author- 
ized to transfer all of its property to the 
California Telephone Co. at an agreed 
price of $10,000. 

NEBRASKA. 

October 3: Application filed by Monroe 
Telephone Co. for permission to add to its 
schedule of charges at its Albion exchange 
a rate of $3 for two-party business wall 
sets. 
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CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 


Telephone Building Kansas City, Mo. 
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Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago 
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J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
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ancial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone ompanies. 
J. @ Wray, Fellow A. I. EB. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


576 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago 
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October 3: Application filed by the 
Rosedale Telephone Co., of Sutherland, 
for authority to purchase subscriber sets 
and increase’ service charge from $1.25 
to $1.50 a month. 

October 4: Application filed by Fair- 
view Mutual Telephone Co. for authority 
to abandon free service line between Eus- 
tis and Cozad, to dissolve the present cor- 
poration and reincorporate as two com- 
panies. 

October 4: Hearing held at Scottsbluff 
on application of Platte Valley Telephone 
Corp., following citation by commission to 
show cause why common battery service 
should not be substituted for magneto, for 
increase in rate; protesting patrons given 
two weeks to make showing in opposition 
to company’s testimony as to costs. 

October 4: Application filed by Farm- 
ers Independent Telephone Co., of Platte 
Center, for authority to establish gross 
and net rates; referred back to company 
for amendment as proposition of having 
net rate apply six months after service 
year begins is out of line with commission 
practice. 

October 4: Complaint filed by Mrs. 
Hostetler, of Ogallala, against Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. alleging lack of 
protection against unauthorized long dis- 
tance calls from her hotel. 

October 5: Formal complaint filed by 
Washington & Western Telephone Co. 
against Farmers Union Telephone Co., of 
Winnetoon, alleging unfair practices in 
connection with joint use of line owner by 
the latter. 

October 8: Hearing on complaint of 
stockholders that officers of Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., of Taylor, have failed to make 
reports to stockholders or to call annual 
meetings. 

OHI. 

September 26: Adams County Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to place in effect an 
increased schedule of rates. 

September 26: Greenfield Telephone 
Co. authorized to place in effect an in- 
creased schedule of rates, effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1927. 

September 30: Ohio Associated Tele- 
phone Co. ordered to file $45,000 a year 
additional security for increased rate it is 
collecting, pending filing a disposition of 
the rate increase application. 

OKLAHOMA. 

September 30: J. G. Strong of Okla- 
homa City given formal permission to buy 
and consolidate three small telephone ex- 
changes. They are located at Kiowa, Pitts- 
burg and Savanna. 

October 3: Application granted of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to make 
changes in its rates at Edmond. 

October 12: Hearing on application of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase its rates at Norman. 

October 5: Vinson Telephone Co., Vin- 
son, granted authority to increase rates. 
Business rates were increased from $30 
to $33 per year; residence from $18 to $21 
and rurals from $15 to $18 per year. 

VIRGINIA. 

October 19: Hearing on order of the 
commission to the Henrico-Charles City 
Telephone Co. to show cause why service 
in the lines of the company should not be 
improved. 

WISCONSIN. 

September 30: Application approved of 
the Northwest Telephone Co. for authority 
to revise its rates at its Chetek exchange. 

September 30: Application approved of 
the Walworth Telephone Co. for authority 
to revise its rates and rules. 

September 30: 
of the Belmont & Pleasant View Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates. 
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Solderless Service Connectors 
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GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 
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Investigations, Inspections 
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Always shows you where you stand 


We havesolved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies. 
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monthly audit 
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Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to 
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